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Summer School, 1941 


si AN the American Association to Promote the Teaching of Speech to 
the Deaf meet a real need by continuing to offer summer school 
courses for teachers of the deaf?’ asked the Association recently. 


““Yes!”? chorused almost 1,000 teachers. And 375 added, “If the sort 
of summer session indicated on my questionnaire is offered, I will try to 


attend in 1941.” 


Ladies and gentlemen, the opportunity is yours. The Board of Direc- 
tors of the Association gave careful consideration to your wishes on January 
25, noted what location would best serve the largest number, and accepted 
the invitation of Mr. D. T. Cloud, Managing Officer of the Illinois School for 
the Deaf. The summer session will open in Jacksonville on June 30, the 
Monday after the Convention of American Instructors of the Deaf closes its 
nearby meeting in Fulton, Missouri. Teachers will thus be able to attend 
both the convention and the summer school. 


This will be the second time the Association has held a summer session 
with Mr. Cloud as host, the first having been in 1929, when he was Super- 
intendent of the Kansas School. Those who attended still speak with pleasure 
of the experience and will no doubt wish to join the group in Jacksonville if 


possible. 


The summer school committee (Mr. Cloud, Chairman, Dr. Gruver, Miss 
Bodycomb, and Miss Timberlake) has already held a meeting, and plans are 
under way. The chairman reported that academic credit would be available 
through the cooperation of MacMurray College. Courses to be offered by 
leading educators of the deaf were decided upon after a study of the question- 
naire returns, and others will be available from members of the college 
faculty. A full announcement will be made in the near future. 


The Illinois School is one of the largest schools for the deaf in the world, 
and its equipment is probably unexcelled anywhere. Its hospitality and co- 
operation will make it possible for teachers to secure exceptional rates and 
advantages, and the attendance should reach one of the highest points in 
Association history. 
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Phonetic Symbolism of Deaf Children 


A Report by Fritz and Grace Moore HEIwer 


Note: This paper is based on material published in detail as a Psychological Monograph by 
the Research Department of the Clarke School for the Deaf. (Cf. Psychological Monographs, No. 
232, Psychological Review Company, Princeton, New Jersey, 1940.) Complete reférences are given 
in the monograph and no bibliography is included in this paper. 


OST people, 
IW if they are 
shown two 


such drawings as 
those given here, 
and told that the 
name of one is tack- 
etta, of the other 
baluma will agree that the name tacketta 
ean belong only to the angular, jerky fig- 
ure, baluma to the smoother, rounded one.* 

The term, phonetic symbolism, is used to 
describe this sort of relationship between 
the sound of a word and its meaning. All 
of us can think of everyday words which 
seem, in this sense, just right for what they 
say. For example there is a whole series of 
words that are used for small, like tiny, 
little, petit, slim, chit, imp, midge, or the 
words with which the diminutive suffix is 
used, like Bobbie, birdie, baby. All of 
these have in common the sound -i- that is 
different in quality from the heavier vowels 
of words like Auge or the traditional ele- 
phant’s name, Jumbo. Kipling’s “great, 
grey-green, greasy Limpopo” gains its char- 
acter just as much by the way the words 
sound as from what each means according 
to the dictionary. And the constructed 
word, Nabisco (built up from the first syl- 
lables of the words forming the manufac- 





eet examples are adapted from Usnadze, Psycho- 
gische Forschung, 5, 1924, p. 24. 


D sx 


turers name, Na- 
tional Biscuit Com- 
pany) fits the char- 
acter of the crisp lit- 
tle cookies to. which 
it was given. 

Of course not 
every word in a lan- 
guage suits its meaning as these examples 
do. But the fact that such words exist is 
very important for the way in which we use 
language. We choose this kind of word, 
consciously or unconsciously, when we are 
trying to express what we really feel, and 
certainly such words play an important part 
in most poetry. But what of the deaf 
child? The sound of the word, as sound, 
does not exist for him. He does not hear 
his own speech, but he feels the movements 
that he makes in the forming of speech 
elements and he is aware of the vibrations 
of the sound produced by his own vocal 
cords. Are these sensations sufficient to 
enable him to “feel,” or, as has been said, 
“taste” the quality of the word as the hear- 
ing do? Or is his speech more nearly a 
series of empty, mechanical movements that 
mean nothing in themselves, that he uses 
only to pass on ideas as a telegraph instru- 
ment or a typewriter does? If we can an- 
swer this first question in the affirmative 
we then want to know whether the deaf 
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person feels the same meaning quality in 
a given word that the hearing person does, 
or whether it is possible that the very word 
that a hearing person finds in some way 
large and ponderous might seem character- 
istically light and crisp to a deaf person. 


Sound Is Important as Well as Sense 


These questions obviously have bearing 
on the deaf child’s ability to enjoy reading, 
because a large part, at least, of what we 
read is written for its sound as well as the 
bare ideas that it carries. They are also 
important for the way he speaks. If we 
think of his speech as something that is 
merely mechanical we can hardly hope to 
do more than teach him a few “tricks” in 
the way of inflection and modulation, ex- 
cept as we can help him really to hear his 
own voice with the aid of instruments. But 
if even the profoundly deaf child feels the 
quality of his own speech in the way which 
we have described, then one can hope that 
some children, at least, can be helped to 
build up their own standards of how a word 
should “sound” and so really io express 
themselves as they speak. 


Contrasting Pairs of Words 


In order to find out more about this as- 
pect of the deaf child’s language experience 
we made a series of three experiments. In 
the first, we worked with very young chil- 
dren and used English words with which 
their teachers were sure they had had no 
experience. In the second experiment, made 
with older children whose vocabularies 
were too large to make the use of English 
words possible, foreign words were used. 
But even this experiment could not be 
carried over for direct comparison with 
hearing subjects, since even people who did 
not know the languages from which the 
words were taken, might at some time have 
heard the single words. A third experi- 
ment was therefore made with nonsense 
words, with which it was possible to com- 
pare results of deaf and hearing subjects 
directly and to study further some of the 
results of the first two experiments. 

Experiment I, This experiment was made 
with young deaf children who were in 
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school for the first time. The general 
method was to teach a child to pronounce 
a pair of words which were opposite jp 
meaning and whose sounds seemed to differ 
in a way that corresponded to the diffe. 
ence in meaning. The pair rough-smooth 
was used first with most of the children, 
(Anyone who repeats that pair of words; 
few times will agree that smooth sounk 
and feels definitely smoother than rough,) 
The teacher worked with the experimenter 
each time, helping the child with the pro 
nunciation. The child repeated the words, 
reversing the order with each repetition, 
until the pronunciation was exact and easy, 
thus, “rough-smooth, smooth-rough.” The 
experimenter then demonstrated the mean- 
ings of the two words that the child had 
repeated, in the case of rough-smooth using 
two small blocks of wood, one rough and 
one polished. After the child had felt the 
two surfaces the experimenter asked, 
“Which?” with a questioning gesture. The 
child was always praised for his response, 
whether it was the “correct” one or not. 
Other pairs of words used were: long-short, 
sharp-dull, high-low, tap-pound (verbs), 
round-square, sweet-sour, wool-silk, and 


soft-hard. 
Results Strikingly Positive 


The experiment was made with six chil 
dren between the ages of 6:6 and 7:ll. 
The group was small because we could use 
only young children who we were sure wert 
not already familiar with the words that we 
wanted to use. And with these children it 
was impossible to teach the pronunciation 
of all the words to each child since not al 
of them had mastered the necessary speech 
elements. 

There were in all twenty-one trials with 
this group of children. Of these seventeen 
obtained “correct” answers and four not. 
Thus the results were strikingly positive. 
Equally impressive was the matter-of-fact 
way in which the children made theit 
choices. They always responded at once, 
as though they were using names that had 
been ordered from the beginning, never, 4% 
sometimes happened with older children 
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md in a few trials with adults, as though 
they had to guess or decide something for 
themselves. One felt that even if they had 
had the language to explain why they de- 
tided as they did in each case, a question 


-| bout it would have had no meaning for 


them. From their manner of responding 
they seemed to say simply that it was so. 


Pairs of Foreign Words 


Experiment I]. In this experiment we 
yorked with older children who would have 
hen familiar with the common English 
yords of the first experiment and used 
pits of French and German words. The 
experiment was made in the same way as 
with the younger children, except that the 
preliminary articulation drill was given in 
dass groups as a routine exercise. We also 
found it worth while with these older chil- 
dren to give a short explanation of what the 


experiment was about. The words used 
-e- 00 
were as follows: aigre-douce (sour-sweet) , 


1-0 00 
breit-eng (wide-narrow) , stumpf-spitz (dull- 


sharp) , gross-klein (large-small), dunkel- 
hil* (dark-bright), kreis-eckig (circular- 


a(r) 
angular), schnell-langsam (fast-slow). 

With these more mature children, addi- 
tional data were obtained by asking, as 
often as there seemed a possibility of secur- 
ing a genuine answer, “Why?” meaning 
“Why do you say so?” or, if the wording 
of the child’s first response made that a 
better question, “How did you know?” In 
many cases, however, even a child who 
seemed very sure that his choice was the 
only one possible, was quite unable to say 
why he thought so. 

Table I gives the ratio of positive to the 
total number of responses arranged in or- 
der according to the size of the ratios. In 
considering these figures we must bear in 
mind that there are real differences between 


eo 

*We began by presenting this pair with the original 
German spelling, hell, for the word meaning bright, 
but found that the children pronounced the second 
word of the pair with a heavy, rasping vowel that 
made it sound like the English word “hull’’ and 
Wiped out the difference that might exist between the 
two. Hil was pronounced in a way that much more 
Nearly reproduced the quality of the German word. 
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hil breit aigre schnell 
dunkel eng douce langsam 
87 81 ey 63 
eckig gross stumpf 
kreis klein spitz 

.60 ol 47 


Table I.—Ratios of Positive Responses to the 
Total Number of Responses for Each Word-Pair 
of Experiment II 
individuals, whether they hear or not, in 
their ability to feel the kind of relationships 
involved in such an experiment. Some 
people make such judgments easily and 
surely, just as some know what colors 
should go together. So, even if the experi- 
ment could have been made with hearing 
subjects there would probably have been 
some who did not respond at all or who 
only made a guess with no feeling for the 
quality of the words. This means that 
with hearing subjects, too, no words would 
have been judged the same way in 100% 

of all the trials. 


The Children “Felt” the Difference 


The table shows that three word-pairs, 
hil-dunkel, breit-eng, and aigre-douce gave 
strikingly consistent “correct” responses. 
If the responses had been mere guesses one 
would have expected a chance distribution 
that would have given ratios of about .50. 
These three are therefore so far above 
chance that one must believe that the mean- 
ings were assigned by the different chil- 
dren on the basis of some common reason. 
Eckig-kreis and schnell-langsam also show 
differences, though smaller ones. Gross- 
klein and stumpf-spitz, on the other hand, 
show almost equal distribution of positive 
and negative responses. 

A consideration of the explanations given 
by the children for their choices, when they 
were able to explain them at all, and of the 
character of the words, helps to explain the 
differences in the consistency of responses 
given for the different word-pairs. For 
hil-dunkel the contrast between the two 
vowels, as well as the contrast between the 
consonants, the h-l of the one and the d-nk 
of the other is the one that is cited by stu- 
dents of phonetic symbolism as character- 
istic of such meaning differences as that 
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between light and dark. The children 
seemed to feel this difference when they 
made comments such as, “It is light in my 
mouth. The other one feels dark in my 
mouth.” 


They seemed again to speak of real dif- 
ferences that were in agreement with the 
conventional differences of meaning when 
they said, “Eng is a short word for narrow. 
Breit is a long word.” Or, pointing to the 
mouth, “Breit is wide. My mouth. . 
voice.” 


. my 


The one child who tried to put into words 
an explanation for his choice in the case 
of aigre-douce said, “Aigre is rough. Douce 
is smooth.” The facial expressions of others 
who spoke of the two words after they had 
tasted the lemon juice and syrup used to 
demonstrate the meanings of that word-pair 
suggested that they felt the difference which 
one of the teachers expressed by saying, “I 
can’t say aigre without making a face.” 


“Dark” and “Heavy” Words 


Schnell-langsam again contrasts sounds 
which have been found to express contrast- 
ing meanings in different languages, am be- 
ing a syllable that occurs frequently in 
words meaning dark, heavy, and amor- 
phous. Langsam is a word which one finds 
it easier to speak slowly than fast. In try- 
ing to explain their choices for this word- 
pair the children often repeated the demon- 
stration, which had consisted of walking 
first very slowly, then rapidly, then again 
slowly. As they did so they would speak 
the word, doing it all much as one does 
who is trying to decide on the correct 
dance step for a piece of music. It was 
interesting that one child who gave an 
“incorrect” response did so after trying 
to crowd the longer word into the length 
of time required for the shorter one, then 
said expressively, “You say langsam fast- 


er.” 


Explanations for correct responses to the 
pair, eckig-kreis, took into account the qual- 
ities of both words. Thus, a child would 
make jerky movements in the air in de- 
scribing eckig and then say, “Eckig is not 
smooth, rough.” Another gave his explana- 
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tion in terms of qualities of kreis: “Kreis 
feels round.” As he spoke he pointed to his 
mouth. Another spoke the word, rolling 
the r as he did so, and made a gesture for 
circle. Some of the “errors” in the case 
of this pair are accounted for by verbal 
resemblances between kreis and square, 
It may be that this played a part in a num. 
ber of responses and helps explain why the 
percentage of correct responses was low, 


Gross-klein and stumpf-spitz are interest. 
ing because they seem to represent cases 
in which aspects of the spoken word itself 
lead some of the deaf subjects to respond 
in a way which was different from that of 
the conventional meaning. “Correct” rr. 
sponses for gross-klein were explained by 
differences which a hearing person would 
probably notice between the vowels of the 
two words, o-e being heavier and larger in 
its sound than i-e. But the rounding of the 
lips required for the o-e was given by many 
of the deaf children as a reason for calling 
the word in which it occurred small. In 
the same way the vowel of stumpf was con- 
sidered suitable for the pointed object, al- 
though according to sound alone that vow. 
el, followed by the heavy, abrupt ending of 
the mp would seem to belong to something 


dull. 


Thus, both the consistency of the re 
sponses made by the deaf children in this 
experiment and the kind of explanations 
that they gave for their choices when they 
could explain them at all show that they 
are often able to feel the quality of spoken 
words in much the same way that hearing 
people do. But their explanations showed 
also that there are probably cases in which 
the aspect of the word quality by which 
they are most influenced is not that to which 
a hearing person would pay most attem- 
tion. It was impossible to find out more 
about these differences from the kind of 
material that we were using since it could 
not be tried out with hearing people, so we 
made a third experiment with nonsense 
words which we could be sure were as wl 
familiar to any hearing person as to the 
deaf. 

(To be continued) 
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Fe hi in a School 
tol Teaching Language in a Schoo 
rollin 
ter for the Deaf 
1 Case By James ARTHUR WEAVER 
ve 
bi The Deaf Child’s prehend the mean- 
1 num. Handicap This paper was dsuneys emreysneey: ame ing of what they 
prize contest sponsor y the erican As- 
ny the a — sociation to Promote the Teaching of Speech Perens ~ ‘or 
ms very few out- 1 the Deaf. The award of $100 for the besi oe 
terest. side the com- paper on Language Teaching was divided the outsider alone 
Cases paratively small between Mr. Weaver and Mr. Alan Y. Crouter Who fails to grasp 
1 itself | group of those ac- of the Pennsylvania School. the full significance 
spond | _ tively engaged in of this fact, but 
hat of | the care, supervision, education and train- astonishing as it appears to some of us, ac- 
t” re.| ing of deaf children who are aware of the _ tual examples of this basic ignorance are to 
ed by | tremendous handicap under which the deaf be found in the ranks of those connected 
would | live. It is hard for a hearing person to real- _ with the education of the deaf. The errone- 
of the| ize what deafness really means or to form ous idea prevails that language follows 
ger inj any idea as to the effort that a deaf child speech as naturally as daylight succeeds 
of the} must make to get an education. darkness, so that if we can only find a way 
man Well-informed persons, temporarily in- to perfect the speech of deaf children, all 
alling terested in some particular case, may have _ barriers will be swept away and the goal 
1. In| @ Vague understanding that deaf children will be won. Some mistaken enthusiasts 
s con} are taught to speak and read the lips. They seem to be only partly aware of the truth 
ct, a} sometimes inquire whether we use the “lip- that the acquisition of speech is only a 
+ vow. | language’”—-whatever that may mean to means to an end, a medium of communica- 
ing of them—or whether we use signs. They are tion, and that it is only by skillful guidance 
othing often unaware of the fact that total, and to and persevering effort over a long period 
some extent partial, deafness in a child of that a working knowledge of language is 
ee | tender years deprives him of the chance to obtainable. 
n this | arm his mother tongue, and that deafness We have gone far in building up the efh- 
ation | 8 the cause of his inability to speak. When ciency of our schools for the deaf. Far 
‘the | the man in the street hears that such chil- higher standards of qualifications are now 
> they dren are taught to speak he does not realize demanded, and only those who can present 
poken that speech does not necessarily mean the evidence of educational fitness can hope to 
il ability to use language. There is a vast become teachers. This is as it should be. 
me difference between the two terms, speech But no one, no matter how high his or her 
which | md language. As the late Mr. A. J. Story academic achievements, can be expected to 
which | Mentioned some years ago, a fine distinc- make a success as a teacher of the deaf 
whic tion occurs in Genesis II:7: “Let us go without a thorough knowledge and under- 
oil down and there confound their language standing of a deaf child’s limitations and 
more} tat they may not understand one another’s special needs. 
nd of]  SPeech. The Deaf Child’s Special Needs 
we Speech and Language During recent years a good many of the 
me It is extremely difficult for the layman to developments of modern thought in the 
a understand that when deaf children have, education of normal hearing children have 
a with much painstaking effort, been taught been accepted and adopted in schools for 
to speak and to pronounce the words and _ the deaf. Particularly welcome additions 
sentences of a comparatively simple book, have been made in the form of attractively 
it does not necessarily follow that they com- _ illustrated reading, history, and geography 
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books, and suitable arithmetics. 
Standardized tests have become common 
practice in all schools for the deaf and en- 
able us to make, at least to some extent, 
comparisons between the achievements of 
deaf and those of hearing children. Mod- 
ern methods and exercises in the teaching 
and practice of English have been adopted 
in many schools. These lessons and work 
sheets provide useful and profitable occupa- 
tion for hard of hearing pupils who, after 
failing to make satisfactory progress in the 
public schools, find a place in a school for 
the deaf. But, generally speaking, quite a 
number of the exercises in English intended 
for use in the public schools, however well 
they may serve their purposes there, are of 
little use to the majority of pupils in a 
school for the deaf, for the simple reason 
that deaf children’s needs are far different 
from those of the hearing. Many of these 
exercises are meaningless to the deaf, be- 
cause they drill on mistakes that would nev- 
er occur to a deaf child, such as differences 
between “their” and “there”; “to,” “two” 
and “too”; and other homophonous words 
that do not seem at all alike to the deaf. On 
the other hand, they omit entirely practice 
in simple sentence structure and idiomatic 
use of phrases and tense forms such as the 
deaf must have. 


more 


It is possible that in our eagerness to be 
progressive and to coordinate our special 
branch of education as closely as possible 
with that of normal children, we may have 
made the mistake of going a little too far 
in that direction and losing sight of our 
objective. The attempt to follow too closely 
the public school curriculum may some- 
times be detrimental to a deaf child’s real 
progress, and this is particularly true in 
this all-important subject of language. 


We have been accustomed to follow as 
far as possible the analogy of the young 
hearing child in the early stages of instruc- 
tion, but we soon reach a point beyond 
which the conditions are altogether differ- 
ent. The sense of hearing admits a child 
to a vast range of thought and language. 
He is constantly in touch with verbal ex- 
pression. Language is presented to his 
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mind as the necessity for its use arises, The 
easy and the difficult, the simple and the 
compound, the concrete and the abstract, 
the actual and the figurative, are, as it were, 
indiscriminately thrown at the child’s mind, 
What he can assimilate stays, and what he 
cannot, falls back, to be gathered up and 
thrown again. He unconsciously does a 
great deal of associating, comparing and 
contrasting, and long before he is of school 
age he acquires an extensive command of 
language. By the time the hearing child 
enters school he is in possession of all the 
materials necessary to make a beginning in 
reading and English. 


Lag in Reading Ability 


Some ten or twelve years ago, at a con- 
ference of superintendents and principals of 
schools for the deaf, the question arose as 
to the cause of an apparent lack of prog. 
ress, particularly in language, by pupils 
who, on account of their age and time 
under instruction, should be eligible for 
promotion to the upper grades. The dis- 
cussion that followed conveyed the impres- 
sion that such a condition was by no means 
rare. The reason for this falling off was 
finally attributed to the delay in starting 
primary children to read. Experimental 
work in teaching young deaf children to 
read had, at that time, already begun. Some 
promising results had been obtained, and it 
was believed that the development of the 
children’s ability to read would give a new 
impetus to their progress in language. 

The freer adoption of the written and 
printed word which had long been delayed 
by mistaken fears as to the harm that would 


be done to the orally taught child in the 


primary stage of instruction has caused 
more attention to be given to the subject of 
reading throughout all grades in our 
schools. This has no doubt resulted in a 
greater reading ability and better compre- 
hension of English. However, one should 
be careful not to accept scores made in tests 
as indices of the student’s actual reading 
ability. While many, according to test re- 
sult, seem to have a reading ability of, say, 
the sixth or seventh grade, they are in real- 
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ity unable to use sixth or seventh grade 
readers, and much less sixth or seventh 
grade text books in history, geography, sci- 
ence, or other subjects. Reading ability is 
not merely the sum of special skills lending 
themselves to objective testing, such as size 
of vocabulary, understanding of a single 
sentence or a single short paragraph, but 
rather all this plus the ability to integrate 
the whole topic, and obtain a mental picture 
of the entire subject without too much at- 
tention to special details. But even grant- 
ing that these improved methods in read- 
ing help the comprehension of English, it 
is fallacy to suppose that this in itself will 
improve the power of expression. In other 
words, more reading will result in better 
reading, but only more and better use of 
language will produce a greater ability on 
the part of the pupil to express himself 
in verbal English. 


Minimum Requirements in English 


Individual differences are just as pro- 
nounced in deaf children as they are in 
hearing children. Some deaf pupils seem to 
possess special talents in absorbing language 
and learning to express themselves easily 
and idiomatically, while others, in spite of 
application on their part and the best efforts 
on the part of the teacher, never gain more 
than a mediocre use of English. Since a 
certain minimum command of English is an 
absolute essential in a deaf person’s adjust- 
ment to the economic world, the teaching 
of language remains a paramount question 
even after a student, for lack of academic 
improvement, has been transferred to the 
vocational department. 

The need for the deaf person seeking 
work to be able to understand and use lan- 
guage in an intelligent manner is set forth 
in a report by Margarette Helmle in a re- 
cent issue of The Convention Vocational 
Bulletin. In speaking of the importance of 
being able to sell oneself, she says: 

“When he [the deaf applicant for a job] 
goes for an interview he must be able to 
talk about himself and what he knows and 
he must know how to answer questions. 
Whether he ‘talks’ about himself by means 
of written conversation or through speech 
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and lip reading is not the important issue, 
although speech and the ability to read the 
lips greatly helps the contact. However, 
the main need is that he can and does ex- 
press himself well. The more normal and 
intelligent his conversation, the better sell- 
ing job he.will do. An ability to read and 
write well and in a general conversational 
style is imperative. The applicant should 
have a trade vocabulary so that he can talk 
intelligently about his work. He should 
know the names of machines and tools. 
Good written conversation alone can tell 
the complete story. If he is fortunate 
enough to be a good oralist and lip reader, 
he has, of course, the additional help of a 
more normal way of exchanging ideas. 
Approximately seven thousand five hundred 
interviews with deaf people bear out the 
fact that a large percentage of deaf people 
cannot converse well enough to get good 
results.” 

For some time past, the attention of the 
profession has been focused mainly on the 
partially deaf and the hard of hearing types 
of deaf children who can benefit most from 
the use of hearing aids. Children with but 
little or no hearing—and they are the ones 
for whom special schools for the deaf were 
primarily established—are gradually losing 
out in the race for newer and better meth- 
ods. The same yardstick is applied to both 
the hard of hearing and the bona-fide deaf 
child and the latter, of course, does not 
measure up to his classmate who started out 
with a normal command of speech and Eng- 
lish. The teacher becomes more interested 
in and pays more attention to the children 
with whom conversation is natural and 
easy. The curriculum is geared up to the 
level of the hard of hearing child, and the 
deaf child, by comparison, appears to have 
a low mentality when, in reality, it may be 
just the opposite. 

Poor Language Comprehension Is Not 
Necessarily Dullness 

A long association with deaf children, 
particularly those of intermediate and ad- 
vanced grades, has convinced the writer 
that a good many so-called dull pupils are 

(Continued on page 210) 
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Teaching English to Refugees 


By Dorotny L. Kissick 


An Australian Quaker Meeting 


NE morning a friend of mine, who 
() is also a Friend (a member of the 

Society of Quakers) rang me to ask 
if I would go to a meeting of refugees, as 
she thought that my knowledge of lan- 
guages might prove of use. I replied that 
rusty French and ancient Greek would not 
be of much help, but that my knowledge 
of queer sounding, badly constructed Eng- 
lish might be useful, and I promised to 
attend. 

The refugees were mostly Germans and 
Austrians who have been forced to leave 
their countries, but there were also a few 
Poles and some Russians. Some spoke 
German, some Russian. Only a certain 
number a year have been allowed to enter 
Australia—I think the Jewish quota was 
15,000 a year. Of course, the war has 
put a stop to the issue of new permits; but 
those who already had permits were al- 
lowed to come, and there were many at 
this meeting. 

They were to be asked to suggest ways 
in which we could help them. Thinking it 
over, I decided that they would ask for 
tuition in English and that if they did I 
should offer to help. In an English speak- 
ing country, who more than a teacher of 
the deaf is trained to teach English? The 
next problem was how to fit classes into an 
already busy life, but I decided that in 
some way it must be done. 


Refugees Need English First of All 


At the appointed night the Friends’ Meet- 
ing house was packed. Everyone wore a 
label with his name on it. Except for two 
or three Friends who knew me, even the 
English speaking persons opened conversa- 
tion with me in monosyllables, as my Celtic 
name does not look English. As I antici- 
pated, the refugees asked for English les- 
sons. Mostly professional people, they had 
already felt the need of English in applying 


for positions, so the language classes began, 

I took those with the least knowledge of 
English, mainly women, although some. 
times a man does creep into my class, | 
find it is better to teach the men and women 
separately, for their immediate needs in 
English differ. The men are grouped ac. 
cording to their profession wherever pos- 
sible, so that they can get the special lan. 
guage they need. Then, too, the men get 
general conversation with their business 
contacts, while the women, busy with house. 
work, have not the same opportunity. The 
older ones, we find, need individual teach- 
ers, for their understanding of speech seems 
to be lessened when they work with a 
group. Perhaps their hearing is becoming 
slightly dulled with age. At present, we 
are trying to find a friend in each suburb 
to undertake to give practice in conversa: 
tion to a refugee living near. 

The new ones who keep coming are pre- 
senting a problem, as the group I first be- 
gan to teach has been with me six months 
and they do not want me to leave them. 
Yet after six months they are too far ad- 
vanced to work with the newcomers, and | 
feel that it is the newcomers who need me 
most. Once the initial stages of language 
learning are passed, and the pupil has 
learned a few words and has confidence 
enough to use them, he can be trusted to 
any sympathetic person. However, one 
man who is being taken over for individual 
lessons by the best English teacher from 
our largest high school continues to attend 
the class, as he feels the need of structural 
language. 


Common Mispronunciations 


It appears that some of these refugees 
have been applying to various educational 
bodies for months to learn English, but 
have been refused. The Germans fall into 
two groups: those who learned some Eng- 
lish in Europe before they came over— 
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generally from books and from work at 
school—and those who did not. The for- 
mer make peculiar errors. They use archaic 
words and stiff constructions. Mispro- 
nunciations are common. “Uphill” becomes 
ufill. “Resthaven” has the th pronounced 
as a diphthong, and the ow words are all 
given ou. The last error sent me to the 
dictionary to compile a list, with the result 
that I have serious misgivings as to the 
wisdom of teaching deaf children ow-ou 
in the initial stages. 

This group of Germans spoke monoto- 
nously, without the English inflection. 

Those who had no knowledge of English 
we have been teaching orally. Occasion- 
ally they read a sentence or two, but we 
don’t ask them to write anything. The 
first few nights I took along pictures and 
objects, such as fruit and sewing materials. 
First I named the objects, then built con- 
yersation around them. I taught expressions 
used in shopping, and at the table; and 
when a few of these were learned, went on 
to special constructions, especially question 
forms which my pupils find very difficult, 
because of the change of the verb. 

Another common error in this group is 
to use interchangeably words which sound 
a little bit alike—for instance, “enamel” 
for “animal.” They find the verbs hard, par- 
ticularly the changing auxiliaries in the 
negative. They avoid the perfect tenses if 
possible. The possessive case is difficult for 
them, and such words as by, with, at, of. 
Even when they learn orally, they equate a 
word mentally with the German equivalent, 
and since so many small English words are 
used for one German word, mistakes occur. 


Adverbs Present Pitfalls 


Adverbs present appalling difficulties. 
The stock example is “she looks bold,” “she 
looks boldly at her mother.” They are apt 
to use forms which are structurally correct, 
but which we do not use—“she did her 
work dirtily.”” They cannot understand why 
they must not say “Joan’s face shines 
brightly” when we speak of eyes shining or 
a face glowing. 

One pupil said to me, “I could never 
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learn adverbs in the German grammar, yet 
I always spoke correctly. I spoke by feel- 
ing uot by rules.” I have promised that in 
my next lesson I will try to give adverbs 
“by feeling.” I hope to be able to do so by 
a device which I sometimes use in school to 
give practise in difficult forms, using a se- 
ries of “told” and “asked” sentences. 


Th and w are difficult sounds, as they do 
not occur in German. Years ago a Russian 
friend told me an initial r was a dreadful 
sound, so I took care to practice rolled r 
very early with my classes. Except for 
these three sounds and a tendency to sub- 
stitute ie for ai, the pronunciation is gen- 
erally good and sentences are phrased and 
inflected well. To draw attention to par- 
ticular sounds in an effort at correction 
produces jerkiness, so it seems better to 
treat mispronunciation by giving the cor- 
rect form as a model and letting it be used 
in short sentences. 


Similarities between Foreigners 


and the Deaf 


The first sentences spoken by those who 
have not previously learned English are 
surprisingly like the first sentences of deaf 
children—main thoughts given without con- 
necting words. Often the wrong part of 
the verb is used, especially in the present 
and present progressive, but the thought is 
expressed. In teaching individuals, I give 
the correct form quietly before replying, 
and that helps a great deal, but I cannot do 
this with a class. 


One advantage the refugees have over the 
deaf is that they can tell exactly what they 
find difficult and what they do not under- 
stand. Then I can express the language 
form in another way and explain it. Dur- 
ing the week they store up phrases they 
have “picked up” and bring them to class. 
These offerings are taken at the beginning 
of the lesson. We explain them, practice 
on them, and make them a part of the 
vocabulary. 

A similarity which these pupils have with 
deaf children is that seldom used words 
which have been given only once are not 
always recognized the next time they are 
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met. They have to be presented many times 
before they are retained. 

Words similar to the German equivalent 
are of course the easiest. Anything that 
can be sketched on the blackboard or acted 
out is more likely to stick in the memory 
than a word which is explained by means 
of a synonym. 

The younger the pupils, the more rapid 
advancement they make. We do not teach 
children, but the young men and women 
have fluent English in a couple of months, 
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especially those who live with English peo. 
ple. One woman retrogressed when she 
went from an English speaking home to a 
German one. 

If any other teacher of the deaf has the 
opportunity to help refugees with English, 
I am sure she will find the time and effort 
well worth while, if only because it will 
help her to see more clearly the difficulties 
of the deaf and will show her new ways to 
present her language lessons. 





A Device for First Year Language Work 


By Evita RicHarps 


proved to be a great help to my 

children, and I thought I might pass 
on the idea, hoping it might be of value to 
another class. 

It was our second year in school, and 
the average age was 5 to 514 years. 

The books were small so we could use 
them easily. I used drawing paper and 
cut the sheets across, making 4 pages from 
each paper. We punched holes and put 
them together with fasteners. Each child 
had his name on the back of his book. The 
name of the book was on the front. 

The first book we made we named 
“What?” In it we drew objects, or pasted 
pictures, using a page for each word, and 
printing the name of the object on the page. 
As we increased our vocabulary, our book 
grew larger. Example, a ball, a top, a cow, 
a fork, a knife, a cup, a coat, etc. 

Our next book was named “Who?” In it 
we had the children’s names, as many of 
the teachers as we knew, father, mother, a 
boy, a girl, a man, a woman, I, you, he, she, 
we, they. 

Then we had a “How Many?” book. 
The children knew the numbers from one 
to five. Page 1 had one circle with the 
word one and the figure 1 under it, then 
two circles with the word two and the figure 


2. etc. Next we made a book, “What Col- 


So year I made some little books that 


or?” We had blue circles, black, yellow, 
orange, red, white, purple, brown, pink. 
The name of each color was printed under 
the circle. 

Our “Where?” book contained such 
phrases as: On the floor, on the chair, on 
the table, on the book, on my desk, in the 
cup, in the house, in the water, at the table, 
at the window, at the door, out doors, under 
the chair, under the table, on the boat, in 
the basket, etc. As we built up our vocab- 
ulary, we added new pages to the different 
books. We used our books in every pos 
sible manner. We would get out all the 
books and I’d ask for the “How Many?” 
book and the children would hold it up, 
then the “Where” book, etc. 

Another day I would ask two children to 
get their “Who?” book, two to get their 
“Where?” book, two their “What Color?” 
book, etc. Then we would all get our 
“Where?” book, I would ask for on the 
table, in the basket, and the children would 
open their books and find the phrase. 

Another time I’d go around the class: 
(1) In the basket, (2) On the floor, (3) On 
the table, (4) Under the chair, (5) In the 
cup, (6) On the book, (7) Under the table. 
Each child would find his expression in his 
book and come to me and read it. 

During question periods on sentences, 

(Continued on page 218) 
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Lip Reading for Fun bored. Don’t you ever 
MARCH do any lip reading for 
The cherry tree is full of buds.  fyy)?” 


O ONE needs to 
emphasize to us 
teachers the im- 


portance of lip reading. 
We are so well aware of 
what lip reading does for 
our handicapped pupils 
that whatever else gets 
crowded out of the day’s 
program, on account of the dentist, or new 
hearing tests, or the educational movie that 
has been lent for a day only, the lip reading 
lesson is squeezed in, homehow. 

We work hard with the poor lip reader, 
and the careless lip reader, and the indiffer- 
ent lip reader. We give these children 
special attention. 

Are we ever too serious about it? Too 
painstaking? Too exacting? 

Not so long ago, a young cousin of mine 
who knows nothing of our methods, was 
visiting, and she was in my school room 
during a lip reading lesson. Children and 
teacher were working away. Harry W—— 
was having a difficult time with the simplest 
phrases that we gave him, and I saw my 
guest yawning. 

“Sorry!” she 
apologized. 
“But it’s pretty 
dull, isn’t it? 
No wonder 
poor little Har- 
ty is so stupid 
that the other 
children get 





A robin’s here to sing. 
The willow tops are feathery, 
And bowing to the spring. 
But I admire the pine trees. 
How beautiful they grow! 
A tall, as green, as stately 
In flower time or snow. 


I hadn’t thought the 
children were bored. Cer- 
tainly I hadn’t been 
bored. But maybe this 
casual disinterested out- 
sider could see things that 
I missed. 

“Lip reading for fun,” I repeated. “What 
do you mean by that?” 

“O, I don’t know, exactly, but you always 
say the deaf children miss so much that 
other youngsters get—interesting things 
people tell, and funny jokes, and informa- 
tion from asking questions, and—I should 
think you’d want lip reading to be fun, 
so your little deaf children would watch 
you.” 

“But they do watch.” 

“Of course, because they must. I mean, 
it’s a lesson. If they just watched because 
they wanted to, because it was fun, and 
they wanted to know what was said—in- 
stead of just having a lesson about it—” 

“Go on,” I told her, bewildered but in- 
terested. 

“Well, when we kids were at home, if 
we didn’t listen to dad and mother when 
they told us things we just didn’t get it. 
Nobody checked on us or made us practice 
certain phrases or words.” 

“But you weren’t deaf!” 

“O, I’m not making it clear—but—lI 
can’t explain it exactly—but we listened to 
folks because we wanted to. Because it was 
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fun. I always thought lip reading was 
like that—until I saw what hard work it 
really was, today.” 

The recess bell rang then, and my young 
relative departed afterwards. But what she 
had said remained with me. I did not take 
her criticism too seriously, for I knew there 
were many of our lip reading lessons that 
were neither dull or difficult, times when 
all had fun. 

But had we ever had any lip reading pe- 
riods that were just for fun? Times when 
there was no checking, no encouraging, no 
insistence on all paying attention? 

The drill periods could not be aban- 
doned, but I decided to add another time 
every day, even if only a few minutes could 
be spared, when it would be fun—just fun, 
to read lips. Then there must not be any 
penalties or reproofs for poor lip readers 
or indifferent lip readers. And there must 
be care that the poor lip readers did not 
miss the good time. All that would have to 
be worked out later. We would start. 

We did, and 
we have been 
squeezing in our 
lip reading - for - 
fun periods ever 
since. 

Plenty of mis- 
takes have oc- 
curred, and no 
matter how I 
watch myself, 
every so often I 
start to “teach,” or find myself staring 
at the child who isn’t looking; but usually 
I remember in time. And there has been 
marked improvement in the lip reading. 
Even with Harry. Especially with Harry! 

Sometimes the “fun” period is spent and 
answering questions. There is some child 
who has been home for the week end, or 
gone out for a frolic. Of course there are 
children who are none too sure of their 
question forms. To help them out, and 
keep the pleasure for everybody, we put 
a few sample forms on the blackboard as a 
guide, for this one period. I have been 
surprised to see the eagerness with which 
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Harry questions Jake about the basket ball 
games he saw at home, when he isn’t wor- 
ried about the proper form to use. 

Sometimes I tell a little story, making 
generous use of stick drawings on the black. 
board, and writing clue words, and repeat- 
ing as often as is asked. Bad practice? 
Perhaps, if this were a drill period. But 
it isn’t. This is the time when the children 
are getting nothing but enjoyment from 
their ability to read speech. 

Now and then an interesting item in the 
newspaper furnishes material. The little 
girl whose brother fooled her about the 
invitation from the President made a big 
hit with the children. I told it all three or 
four times, upon request, the last time es- 
pecially for Harry’s benefit. (His family 
are devoted Democrats.) Then Harry 
rushed for pencil and paper and begged me 
to write it for him. I hesitated, for this 
was a lip reading period—but after all it 
was pleasure first and lip reading second, 
so when | had a free moment I wrote it all 
down for Harry, as the newspaper version, 
entitled HOAX REVERSED, would not 
have helped him much. If Harry hadn't 
been lip reading he would not have wanted 
the account in writing. 

I found out that repeating a simple state- 
ment, with variations in nouns or adjectives 
or prepositions, was fun for the youngsters. 


If one begins, “I like pie,” and the others 
have to repeat, when called upon, “Mary 
likes pie. I like root beer,” etc., the whole 
class eagerly shouts the things preferred. 
The children insist that the one who says 
only what has been said before is “out,” 
but it is just as much fun to be out, because 
you can fool other people and get them out, 
too. 

Using prepositions, the children dart 
hither and thither, “I am behind the 
screen,” “I am in the corner,” “I am be- 
tween the desk and the blackboard,” ete. 

“T can see—” brings in all the things 
that can be seen in the room (or outside 
through the windows) : “I can see the ven- 
tilators.” “I can see the transom,” “I can 
see the books on the shelf,” etc. The child 
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who mentions what has been said before 
is out. 

“Mary has on a blue sweater.” “Tom 
has on a brown suit,” etc., tests the ingenu- 
ity of all to add one thing more, before the 
list is absolutely complete, and one by one 
the children are out. 

These are just a few of the statements we 
use, which, with older pupils would have 
to be more difficult to be equally interesting. 
But that they would be interesting we have 
no doubt. 

Imaginary conversations are another way 
of having fun in the lip reading period. 
Mary has delicious candy, and wishes to 


treat Kate. Bill wants Fred to go to the 
movies with him. Esther is a visitor to the 
school and 


wishes the chil- 
dren to talk to 
her. 

Dramatizing 
stories is pleas- 
ant, provided 
the children 
know the story 
language so 
well that they 
do not stumble or get mixed up in verb 
forms. If they have to be corrected it’s a 
lesson, not a pure pleasure period. (And 
we dare not let improper verb forms slip 
by uncorrected ) ! 

Money furnishes plenty of enjoyment. 
My own pupils beg for “MORE,” wher 
they are allowed to choose what they want 
to do. Someone takes a few pieces of 
money from the pile. We try to guess how 
much he has, and all he tells us is that he 
has “more” or “less” than we say. 

If he has twenty-seven cents, for example, 
and we ask if he has twenty-five cents, he 
says, “More.” If we ask if he has thirty 
cents he says, “Less.” We soon narrow it 
down to the correct amount, and the lucky 
person who reads lips and guesses the cor- 
rect amount has the next turn. Of course, 
as we are struggling with money, in games 
like this we keep the amounts small. 

Older children could vary the idea in 
many ways. Vary the game, too. That old 
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favorite, “Thousand Questions,” is similar. 

Fruit Basket, Zip Zap, Grocery Store, 
and other old fashioned games are good. 
That is, they are good if you believe that, 
just as getting pleasure out of reading 
makes us try to read better, getting pleasure 
out of lip reading—some unadulterated 
pleasure every day—will make us try to be 
better lip readers. 

A “story” full of actions is always fun, 
such as: “The farmer called his animals. 
The horse walked slowly to him. The cow 
jumped over the wall. The pigeons flew to 
him. The chickens came running. The 
dog barked and jumped up to him. The 
ducks waddled out of the pond. The big 
rooster flapped his wings. The sheep lay 
down and went to sleep again, etc.” 

Of course the children have been given 
the names of these animals and birds, etc., 
beforehand and do the actions called for. 

Sometimes it is only an interesting pic- 
ture tacked on the bulletin board or a new 
gadget placed on the table that is respon- 
sible for our lip-reading-for-fun. 1 don’t 
have to mention the new thing. The chil- 
dren do that. They are eager to find out 
about it, especially since they know there 
will be no urging to watch, no correcting 
or forced repetitions. It is not information 
about the new thing that is important just 
now, but the lip reading pleasure we are 
after. 

Please understand that these simple little 
exercises are not suggested for your group. 
No two groups of deaf children are in 
exactly the same stage of learning. But it 
is easy for any experienced teacher to plan 
exercises, devices, that will be fun for her 
own children, no matter whether they are 
beginners or advanced pupils. 

Why bother, since this is in addition to 
the regular lip reading drill? Well, that is 
up to you, but the idea has sold itself to me. 
Harry has helped. Harry will never be a 
gifted lip reader, any more than I will be 
a good swimmer. But I can swim, be- 
cause I had such fun in college days going 
swimming in the pool with my pals. I like 
to swim, ana Harry likes to read lips, and 
he is doing much better lip reading than 








when there wasn’t so much fun to be got 
out of trying. 

Not long ago I heard an educator in our 
field say that he had no time for lip read- 
ing games, that on the last day of school 
he always forbade them. “Even on the last 
day of school,” he said, “we want the pupils 
to feel we have no time to waste.” 

Yet he didn’t forbid his pupils reading 
books and magazines that last day. Indeed 
he proudly showed me a group of big slow 
boys reading automobile journals. And 
some of them were just dawdling over the 
pictures. 

Isn’t it as worth while to be getting pleas- 
ure out of lip reading as to be getting 
pleasure out of automobile journals? May- 
be if those boys got more fun out of lip 
reading they would be as good lip readers 
as they are print readers. 

Most of us must spend more time, every 
day, getting along with other people than 
we do reading books and magazines. 


Golden Moment of the Month 


Submitted by a Teacher Friend 


Zeke is the wildest, most boisterous pu- 
pil in my class this term. He is also the 
slowest and the rudest. 

He shoves the smaller children aside to 
get to the blackboard first, and he always 
snatched the largest piece of candy, until 
he was made to wait till everybody “polite” 
was served first. 

All our practicing of good manners has 
left Zeke bored and uninterested. “Sissy!” 
was his only comment when different chil- 
dren, given things, volunteered thank-yous. 

But Zeke has been invited to a birthday 
party, a girl’s birthday party. He is the 
only child in the class invited, and we sus- 
pect it is because he is a good basket ball 
player on the younger boys’ team. We 
suspect also that he admires the girl very 
much. 

The party is for tonight. 

A few minutes ago, when everybody was 
supposed to be writing, Zeke came up to 
my desk. “Finished party,” he said con- 
fidentially, “Thank you. I had a good time. 
All right?” 
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Needless to say, this is a golden moment 
for Zeke’s teacher. 


The “Old Hand” to Her Young Sister, 
Doing Her First Year of Teaching 


DEaR SIs: 

I was very 
much interested 
in your account 
of Professor 
L- ’s pro- 
longed visit to 
your school, 
and especially 
in the _ com- 
ments he made in your room. 

You say he told you that the speech of 
your deaf pupils was perfectly intelligible, 
and then he proceeded to say that every- 
thing else was the matter with it—no 
rhythm, no fluency, voices not pleasing, 
etc., etc. 

My dear young sister, instead of feeling 
downhearted, you should pat yourself on 
the back. If this great man acknowledged 
he understood the children you teach you 
certainly must have done some good work 
in articulation. I am proud of you. 

The intelligibility requirement is the one 
most important thing we teachers of deaf 
and partly deaf children must never forget. 
If our pupils cannot be understood, of what 
use is fluency, rhythm, or what not? On 
the other hand, if they can be understood, 
and so well that a stranger like Professor 
L can converse with them, if their own 
parents are able to ask them things and get 
answers, and understand them when they 
ask questions, we have succeeded in a big 
part of our task. 

Of course, we can’t end there. We do 
want the children’s voices to be agreeable. 
We do want correct accent, and phrasing, 
and fluency. (The hearing aids, when they 
can be used, are a big help toward this 
end.) A child can usually be encouraged 
to work for a lower softer voice, or for one 
that is loud enough to be heard easily, or 
he can be shown how to get rid of nasality. 
Working with one pupil at a time, while the 
others are doing written work, or reading, 
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is a good way to show him how to help 
himself. 

Conversational work, with the class as a 
group asking and answering questions they 
really want to ask, does a good deal for 
fluency. With all his classmates watching, 
frankly telling whether they can understand 
him. or whether he is “too slow” or “too 
fast” or “foolish,” a child will take pains 
not to garble his words but to pronounce 
them as well as he can. 

Another thing that I have found helpful 
is to take a few minutes each day, with the 
class in a group again, and let each pupil 
repeat a stanza of a well known hymn, or a 
nursery rhyme—something he can say with- 
out stopping to remember, and then letting 
the class all watch to see if he has “good 
speech.” You, too, will be able to detect 
errors that might escape you at other times. 
The child who speaks very carefully should 
be highly praised. The child who does the 
best he can, even if his voice is too high, or 
if he mixes his N’s and D’s, should not 
be scolded, but you can jot down the ob- 
vious faults for individual correction later. 

However, my dear little sister, once more 
I congratulate you. If Professor L 
understood everything your pupils said they 
must have done much better than mine 
did, when he came to our school. He didn’t 
understand everything my pupils said, and 
told me so, with gusto. So stop worrying, 
and feel proud of yourself. You deserve to 
be proud. 








Your sister, 


P. S.—Bear in mind that each of these 
visiting experts has his hobby, his own pet 
ideas about his subject. Other experts may 
not agree with him. But you can always 
get some new light, new help, from every 
expert. if you listen with open mind, toler- 


ance, and complete lack of resentment when ° 


he criticizes. This is sometimes hard to do, 
but believe me, it pays. 


Interesting People 

I. Wilhelmina Beck 
The other day I dropped in on Wilhel- 
mina Beck and her class. Willie, as all her 
friends call her, is the extremely optimistic 
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type, if you know what I mean. (You do!) 
When I entered the room her hair was 
standing on end, her eyes were popping 
out of her head, and her face was red with 
excitement and delight, as one of her chil- 
dren said L without sticking the end of his 
tongue out and wriggling it. 

“First time!” Willie told me happily. 
“I’ve been working on that L for weeks! 
Now we'll get him to keep his tongue in- 
side, and then to place it correctly, and then 
to say “la-la-la-la-” and then to leave off the 


6c. 


a” and then—we'll have an L!” 
II. Foster Fortescue 

Slight and serious looking is Mr. Foster 
Fortescue. No wonder. His life is a day 
by day procession of statistics. Records, 
tests, questionnaires, audiograms, reports 
—these are all his playthings. He does them 
for all the school, and the other teachers 
sigh with relief and let him do them. He 
does it all so much better than they could. 

His pupils can use dictionaries as no 
other pupils in school. They can answer 
long series of questions, do true-false tests, 
or multiple choice tests, or any other kind. 
They know when they were born, where, 
when they entered school, how many years 
they have been everywhere, and what dis- 
eases they have had. Later they will be 
splendid prospects for the insurance sales- 
men. 

III. Fleurette Gibbs 

With her light airy ways, pretty face 
and slim figure, Fleurette Gibbs is enchant- 
ing. Even her mannerisms are attractive. 
Her little gestures as she talks to her chil- 
dren remind one of a small bird fluttering 
its wings. 

She flits about her school room and her 
children trail after her. Sometimes she flits 
outdoors in good weather. So do they. 

All day long Fleurette and her flock are 
fluttering somewhere. One might wonder 
how the regular work gets done, but it does 
get done. Her pupils know as much as any 
others in the grade. How? Ah, that is her 
secret. Another secret is how anyone so 
small and delicate can rule her big over- 
grown boys with a rod of iron. 

School Problems turn into Pillars of So- 
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ciety in Fleurette’s class. Joseph Netchisky, 
six feet tall and school bully, was discov- 
ered weeping at recess and refusing a cin- 
namon bun because Miss Gibbs “crossed” 
him. 

“Now. don’t you be too hard on poor 
Joseph,” Fleurette’s friends advised, laugh- 
“Pick somebody your size.” 

IV. Jenny Bates 

Jenny Bates is the most popular teacher 
in school with the children. Other teachers 
sometimes wonder why. 

Other teachers buy cakes and crackers 
and ice cream for their pupils. Miss Bates’ 
pupils bring her cakes every day, and 
oranges. They tell their fathers and moth- 
ers that Miss Bates’ gloves are old, and 
promptly comes a new pair. They say poor 


j o 
ing. 
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Miss Bates has no car, and family cars are 
put at her disposal. 

Other teachers toil fixing their rooms up 
to look more attractive. Miss Bates’ pupils 
do all that for her. They love to work for 
her. Miss Pilling taught a girl in Miss 
Bates’ class to knit, when she had broken 
her ankle and must stay indoors while all 
the other children went coasting and skat- 
ing. 

It was quite a chore to teach the girl, as 
she was a slow learner. She wasted a lot 
of wool while she was learning. Miss Pilling 
bought her more, bought her enough to 
make a sweater, when she finally reached 
the sweater grade. 

So the girl made a pretty little sweater— 
for Miss Bates. 


The Associates 


HE number of teachers of the deaf 

who are members of the Association 
steadily increases. In large measure 

this increase is due to the efforts of the 
Associates, the representatives of the Asso- 
ciation in schools for the deaf. These rep- 
resentatives secure memberships from their 
fellow teachers, and the following list shows 
the splendid cooperation that some of them 
enjoy. Associates are appointed only in 
schools having four or more teachers; so 
the list does not include the smaller schools. 


Schools for the Deaf Having Four or 
More Oral Teachers of Whom at Least 
70% Are Association Members 


Alabama: Talladega _ 10% 
Connecticut: Mystic Oral School 100% 
Florida: St. Augustine 87% 
Illinois: Chicago, Parker School 90% 
Louisiana: New Orleans 100% 
Massachusetts: Beverly 85% 
Northampton . 93% 
Randolph _ 100% 
Missouri: Fulton 70% 
New York: Northern N. Y. School, 
Malone 91% 


Lexington School, New York City 100% 
Rochester School 76% 
Ohio: Akron 100% 


Cleveland, A. G. Bell School 719% 


Pennsylvania: Western Pa. School 80% 

State Oral School, Scranton 75% 
Rhode Island: Providence 95% 
Tennessee: Knoxville 100% 


Texas: State School, Austin 72% 


Vermont: Brattleboro 100% 
Wisconsin: Madison 75% 


The Associates have performed another 
service on behalf of the organization this 
year, by distributing the questionnaires 
sent out by the Volta Bureau in an effort to 
teachers’ attitudes toward summer 
schools. Out of 2,850 questionnaires dis- 
tributed, approximately 40° were com: 
pleted and returned. This unusually large 
response was made possible by the interest 
of the Associates who passed out the ques: 
tionnaires, collected them, and _ returned 
them to the Volta Bureau. 

These teachers who are serving the Asso- 
ciation so well deserve a great deal of 
praise and credit, and the Association ex 
tends herewith its hearty appreciation. 
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The Parents Talk It Over 


Progress in Acoustic Work at Home 


BELIEVE we have accomplished a great 
| ae in our auricular work. I was not 

satisfied last year with our way of work- 
ing, and I had nothing to follow. Last 
summer I read a great deal about the phys- 
iology and psychology of the ear. 

This year I have used sets of short sen- 
tences. From time to time I added new 
sets, using parts of the old and adding new. 
working from the known to the unknown. 
From the sentences we have gone to 
phrases, to words, to elements. We've been 
working on: md, fd, ta, ka, sha, sd, cha, 
thé, pa, ha. Sturdy tells me that he can hear 
them very easily if he knows I am going to 
take them in order. When I skip around he 
does very well. Sha, sa, tha, are the easiest 
to hear. Ta, pd, kd are next. He confuses 
ma, fa, cha. 

As I see it now, Sturdy followed certain 
steps by concentrating on: (1) the length 
of the sentence; (2) accent and the number 
of accents in a sentence; (3) a conscious- 
ness of consonants and vowels; (4) certain 
key words in a sentence; (5) the thought 
expressed; (6) listening for consonants and 
He often asks me to be careful to 
If not, the sen- 
He volunteered 


vowels. 
bring out the consonants. 
tence sounds “smooth.” 
this idea not long ago. 

Some days when Sturdy’s hearing is not 
so keen as at other times, he has said that 
everything he hears sounds “smooth.” Oth- 
er days when his hearing seems to be most 
acute, he says the accents seem to scratch 
his ear, and he cannot understand what I 
say. At such times I almost whisper into 
the microphone. 

I hold the microphone close to my mouth, 
pitch my voice as low as I can, and speak 
softly, or in a conversational voice accord- 
ing to his response. 

I never ask Sturdy leading questions. I 
make notations when he volunteers his own 
reactions. Every day or so I write down 
my own impressions. 

I have found that he learns to hear a new 


set of sentences much more quickly if he 
watches the written form while I speak into 
the microphone. At first I say the sen- 
tences in order. After he becomes familiar 
with them, I skip around. My idea was to 
have him learn them: (1) by watching the 
written form; (2) by hearing them and 
reading them on the lips; (3) by memory, 
plus hearing. Then I want to make the tie- 
up of reading, lip reading and hearing. 


Developing a Hearing Memory 

I believe he is developing a hearing mem- 
ory. Sometimes, when he responds with the 
wrong sentence, and I say, “No,” he will 
say, “Oh, I remember. It was————,” and 
he gives the right one. At other times, 
when he does not understand, and I have 
to tell him what the sentence was he will 
say, “I can remember now what you said.” 
He will have me say it over and over again 
until he is satisfied that he hears every bit 
of the sentence. 

Some facts I have noticed: 

1. He says the same sentences sound 
different all the time. I think this is due 
to the fact that: (a) he forgets how they 
sound, (b) he hears them more plainly all 
the time, (c) his hearing varies. Some 
days he hears more than others. (d) Bat- 
teries grow old, (e) he is rested or very 
tired, or thinking of other things, most 
likely his girl. 

2. He still goes down a list (if he is not 
sure) repeating each without voice as | 
repeat, until he comes to the right one 
which he repeats with me. 

3. He says often that words sound dif- 
ferent from the way they look on the lips. 

It has been interesting to watch Sturdy. 
In listening, he used to tense the muscles of 
his face, neck, throat, and trunk. Some- 
times, he screwed up his face terribly when 
trying to hear. He pushed so hard on his 
ear piece that I feared he would hurt his 
ear. His lips would move. Now he is 
relaxed most of the time. His eyes are 
open, and they have very little of that fixed 
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look. He still concentrates with his eyes 
closed when he gets stuck. Of course, the 
muscles of his ears have been in use. Sev- 
eral times he has said, “I feel what you 
say’ (not meaning bone conduction). 

A new perception is being made. A new 
stimulus has come, and he has been making 
a new motor response. There must be a 
development in the auditory area of the 
brain. 


Here are some of the words which he has 
confused: soon, morning, evening (the “n” 
sound). Afternoon was confused with them 
if I was not careful to bring out the “t.” 
The or in morrow and before bothered 
him. Over and after were also confused. 
Over used to sound like o———r, but now he 
hears the ver. Of course there is very little 
difference between the breath consonant f 
and the voice consonant v. 

One day he changed his bodily position 
and said, “My wreest has gone to sleep.” 
I said, without his looking up, “Wrist.” 
Immediately he said, “wrist,” as if he said 
it unconsciously. Then suddenly, he looked 
up with a jerk and said, “What?” Again I 
said “Wrist,” and he pronounced it per- 
fectly for the second time. He had uncon- 
sciously made the correction through hear- 
ing the vowel. 

Sturdy’s lip reading is improving con- 
tinually. For some time his lip reading 
was upset by the hearing. The two must 
aid each other. He hears more plainly with 
lip reading than before, and he understands 
nearly everything we say, if he can see our 
lips. He always wears his hearing aid at 
a movie. 

The other day I asked him what show 
he and Gertrude had seen the night be- 
fore. He answered, “Balalaika, and the mu- 
sic was beautiful.” Last year he avoided 
musical shows. 


Mrs. M. M., Nebraska. 
Jingles for Speech Work 


Ormand’s teacher is so fine, and is al- 
ways so willing to cooperate with the par- 
ents. We feel free to go to her at any time. 
I called her the other evening to ask her 
if she would tell me whether she thought 
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Ormand was improving or not, so that | 
might have some encouraging things to tell 
you. She said he is a “thinker.” (How 
well I know that, and to my sorrow some. 
times!) She says he has good positions, 
good speech and an excellent voice. She 
also said that it is only when his thoughts 
go faster than his speech that he makes mis. 
takes. She feels that he can be depended 
upon to do what he is asked to do more 
than formerly. 

“Of course,” she added. “We're all 
agreed he isn’t an angel yet, but neither 
are many of the others.” I have been so 
pleased with his learning to say so many 
things. Miss H is teaching the chil. 
dren little jingles and nursery rhymes. One 
or two of them are quite clever, I think. 

“Pop, pop, pop,” 
Says the popcorn in the pan. 


“Pop, pop, pop, 
You may catch me if you can.” 





“Pop, pop, pop,” 

Says each kernel hard and yellow! 
“Pop, pop, pop, 

I’m a dancing little fellow. 


“Pop, pop, pop, 
How I scamper through the heat. 


Pop, pop, pop 
You will find me good to eat. 


“Pop, pop, pop, 
I can whirl and skip and hop. 


Pop, pop, pop. 
Pop, 
Pop, 
Pop.” 
(I understand this was written by a teacher 
in the Teachers College here.) 

“Fenie, meenie, minie, moe,” is another 
rhyme the children enjoy. They make a 
game of it. One pupil will stand and point 
to each of the others as he says each word 
and when the final word “go” comes, that 
person is supposed to run. “Hippety, hop to 
the barber shop” is still another. 

Mrs. M. K., Missouri. 


+] 


Learning to Hear Speech 
Mrs. M——, I am most grateful for your 
clear and analytical report of Sturdy’s prog- 
ress. His response corresponds very closely 
to Charles’s. Charles also seemed to de- 
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pend a great deal on length of sentences 
and on the accent in recognizing sentences 
and expressions when we first started the 
work. But after I started over, at his teach- 
er's suggestion, giving him just the elements 
while he looked at the written form, he 
seemed to get a much better idea of sound; 
and when I later used these elements in 
sentences I was careful to select short sen- 
tences of equal length and the same speech 
rhythm, and I find he is depending mostly 
on the vowel sounds. Yesterday when | 
gave him “ou” for the first time, he said, 
“It sounds just like ‘o-e,’ but bye and bye 
it won't.” 

Sturdy seems to be getting the same re- 
sults by starting with the sentence and 
working back to the elements. 


I am attaching a copy of an audiogram 
made for Charles in October 1938, when we 
bought his Vacolite, and one made just this 
week, after two years of acoustic training. 
As you will see, there has been a notice- 
able improvement not only in the frequen- 
cies he gets, but also an increase in range. 
There is quite a difference from day to day 
in his ability to hear. Some days he can 
hear a little without his instrument, and one 
day last week we went over the lesson with- 
out the hearing aid. He repeated the words 
after me without hesitation, and at the end 
of the lesson he was even more surprised 
than I was. I wish you could have seen his 
face when he said, “But I didn’t feel any- 
thing. I just heard it with my mind.” We 
haven’t been able to repeat this performance 
since, but it has proved to me that he really 
has a concept of sound now. 


Speech versus Signs 


Charles’ association with the sign-using 
deaf has brought him a great deal of pleas- 
ure, but the well known fly has appeared in 
the ointment. They, feeling so sure that 
they know what is best for him, have 
brought a great deal of pressure to bear in 
an attempt to persuade him to return to the 
state school. They have assured him that 
his mother wants him at home so she “can 
keep him for a baby,” and that they will 
consider him “snooty” if he continues to 
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associate more with the hearing than with 
the deaf. This has been rather upsetting to 
Charles, but has had no effect on his deter- 
mination to perfect his speech and lip read- 
ing. 

How I envy people who are capable of 
firm and unshakable convictions! But I 
have met some charming, intelligent, hap- 
py, and well adjusted deaf people who are 
unable to speak, and who honestly and 
sincerely believe that an oral education for 
the congenitally deaf is not worth the cost. 
They are organizing and fighting oralism 
with all their strength. If we want the oral 
method in our state schools we are going to 
have to show them results. The occasional 
gifted, talented deaf person is not enough, 
and too many children are being turned out 
of our schools without having finished the 
academic courses. I have been advised that 
the average number who complete the 
course in our school is 10 per cent, and 
when you consider that the completed 
course approximates one year in high 
school. I am sure you will agree that the 
great majority are not getting what they 
need, and it is the majority that the state 
school must consider. 


Developing Reading Ability 


We are not learning new words so fast 
now. We are devoting more and more time 
just to reading, and then Charles writes in 
his own words what he has read. When I 
look back over what we have accomplished 
I feel encouraged, but when I consider what 
is still undone the path ahead seems steep 
and endless. But I feel that if I can just 
teach him to read with understanding and 
to express himself in clear and correct Eng- 
lish, he will then be able to get for him- 
self all the education he desires. He is still 
too far ahead of his reading ability in his- 
tory and geography, and we are going very 
slowly now with history and have dropped 
all formal study of geography. Instead, 
every morning we discuss the progress of 
the European war, with a large wall map 
before us, and as we study the reaction of 
the various capitals to every new event, I 
believe that he is learning more about the 
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topography and products of the different 
countries than he would learn from a text- 
book, and we are learning political geog- 
raphy as it is being made. 


Mrs. E. B., Texas. 
The Deaf Child in Public School 


I will now present my yearly wail over 
the little very hard of hearing girl whom I 
tutor each summer, and whose parents 
insist upon getting the cart before the horse 
by having her take all the important begin- 
ning years in the public schools along with 
hearing children. I see nothing in prospect 
for her eventually, if she is to have a real 
education, but for her to end up in a school 
for the deaf, where she will have to be put 
back a number of years to get a good foun- 
dation. If she had had the special training 
first she might have continued indefinitely 
in the public schools and have made good. 


Even with extra tutoring the work goes 
too fast for Dean and she is forming the 
habit of skimming over things too much. 
A proper foundation cannot be laid at the 
same time that a child is struggling to keep 
pace with hearing children. We all know 
that a deaf child cannot go ahead at the 
same rate of speed as the unhandicapped 
except when he has had years of uninter- 
rupted language building—coupled with su- 
perior mentality. 


I would give a good deal to be able to 
work in cooperation with Sturdy for an 
hour so he could tell me just how to adjust 
our class instrument to the best advantage. 
Young children are unable to analyze as he 
does. But I suppose the different types of 
deafness would bring different receptions, 
so it might not be so very conclusive. The 
children do lots of adjusting by the dials 
at their seats so I can feel pretty sure that 
the sounds are not hurting their ears. How 
I wish the pupils could express themselves 
as Sturdy ‘does. 


Mrs. B., Charles’ expression “heard it 
with my mind” is extremely interesting to 
me. I intend to use it in questioning pupils 
in auricular work, as it is such a good way 
to find out whether they are just getting 
vibration or really hearing. That must have 
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been a joyful day for both of you and J] 
hope he will hear with his mind more and 
more. He should, and no doubt will. 

I am also greatly interested in what you 
tell about the adult deaf fighting oralism, 
It is a fact. Indeed I know of a mother 
who wrote to the school begging that her 
little boy should not be taught to speak. 
Personally I cannot understand that at. 
titude, though I will have to admit that we 
spend a great deal of precious time in the 
first six years of class work trying to teach 
one child in it to speak and read lips to a 
profitable extent. But no matter how we 
try, there is rarely a class in which every 
pupil is able to master these arts to a sufh- 
cient degree to be usable. So as far as 
those pupils are concerned, a great deal of 
precious time has been lost which might 
have been used toward valuable advance. 
ment. I think that, after three years of 
trial, the work of such children should be 
conducted through writing and finger spell- 
ing, not signs. Edward is an example. He 
simply cannot learn to speak or read lips. 
Yet he is in an oral class because we do not 
have any manual classes for the younger 
children. When we are having a recitation 
I just have to write the questions for Ed- 
ward and let him write the answers. With 
all that, he keeps up with the class. I feel 
that we need a different arrangement for the 
best chances of such pupils. 

I am strongiy in accordance with Mrs. B. 
in believing that the cultivation of the abil- 
ity to read (books) and to express himself 
in writing in good language are the two 
most stable boosts we can give a deaf child, 
oralism or no oralism. If he can truly read 
and express himself, the paths of education 
are open to him, and he can always commu: 
nicate successfully by writing with anyone, 
no matter who wears a beard or doesn't 
move lips or cannot understand the deaf 
speaker’s speech. Then if the deaf person 
can also speak and read lips, he is doubly 
well equipped. 

This is not at all underrating the precious 
value of oral communication, but you know 
that in the education of the hearing child, 

(Continued on page 210) 
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ADVERTISEMENT Teache rs of Lj p Rea d n g ADVERTISEMENT 


California 
Alameda 


Mrs. Grace T. WEDEMEYER 
1558 Santa Clara Avenue 
Phone: Alameda 6583-J 


Berkeley 

Mrs. Maup S. Woop 
3117 College Avenue 
Phone: Piedmont 1185-R 
Beverly Hills 

Mrs. Lucetta M. Moore 
519 N. Elm Drive 
Phone: OXford 5644 

El Centro 

Mrs. Marcaret S. RADCLIFFE 
Route 2, Box 334 

San Francisco 


Miss Hitpa Marte Forscrene 
1760 Pacific Ave., Apt. 8 
Phone: Ordway 1402 


Miss Kate Morpuy 
2975 Clay Street 
Phone: West 3800 
San Jose 


Mrs. Litiran C. Dorey 
685 S. Sth Street 
Phone: Col. 165-W 
San Mateo 


Mrs. Fern NELSON 
P. O. Box 366 
Phone: Belmont 461 


Colorado 


Denver 


Mrs. Matuitpa W. SMITH 
329 Colorado Blvd. 
Phone: EAst 6305 


Delaware 


Wilmington 


Miss Atice PooLe 
1100 W. 10th Street 


District of Columbia 


Washington 


Miss Frances H. Downes 
2311 Connecticut Avenue 
Phone: NOrth 1874 


Florida 


St. Petersburg 


Mrs. Epna W. Gust 
P. O. Box 1285 


Georgia 


Atlanta 


Miss EvizABETH KNOWLES 
1161 Peachtree Street 
Phone: Hemlock 2128-M 


Augusta 


Mrs. St. Jutien Cuttum 
510 Greene Street 
Phone: 252 


Illinois 


Chicago 


Miss Cora E sie Kinzie 
410 South Michigan Avenue 
Phone: Webster 2032 


Miss GERTRUDE TORREY 
1607 Auditorium Building 


Indiana 


East Chicago 

Miss JAYNE SHOVER 
4819 Magoun 
Indianapolis 


Mrs. Georce B. KaTzENBERGER 
1415 North La Salle Street 
Phone: Cherry 7360-W 


Kansas 


Topeka 


Miss Atta M. Lux 
1207 Western Avenue 
Phone: 4807 


Maryland 


Baltimore 


Mrs. B. B. Evans 
3021 Frederick Avenue 
Phone: Gilmor 3573 


Hyattsville 


Mrs. ALBERT S. BROWN 
% Mrs. Leland Fricke 
R.F.D. No. 1 

Phone: Silver Spring 22-J 


Massachusetts 


Boston 


New ENcLAND ScHoot or Lip 
READING 

175 Dartmouth Street 

Phone: Kenmore 6520 


Brockton 

Miss Harriet M. Gipson 
70 Byron Avenue 
Newtonville 


Mrs. A. E. Hunt 
51 Page Road 
Phone: West Newton 0062 


W orcester 


Mrs. ArtHuR J. Younc 
61 Cedar Street 


Michigan 


Detroit 


Miss Etuer M. Coxsy 
5U Charlotte Street 
Phone: CHerry 7316 


Y psilanti 


Miss Anne M. Buncer 
712 Washtenaw Avenue 


Minnesota 


Minneapolis 
Miss Ipa P. LinpQuist 
2545 Garfield Ave., S. 


Mrs. Wituiam F. Pascos 
4845 France Ave.. S. 


Missouri 


St. Louis 


Mrs. Epwarp B. NitcHige 
The Evangeline 
18th and Pine 
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New Jersey 


Jersey City 


Mrs. HEten N. WEIss 
247 Harrison Avenue 
Phone: Bergen 3-2160-R 


Newark 


Miss Fiorence E. HUTMAN 
356 Sandford Avenue 
Phone: ES 2-8309 


Paterson 


Miss Suirtey M. Woo.r 
565 East 26th Street 
Phone: Armory 4-0734-J 


Tenafly 


Mrs. IRENE B. Younc 
20 Westervelt Avenue 
Phone: Englewood 3-0208-J 


New York 


Albany 


Miss ExizaBetH HuNTING 
270 Morton Avenue 


Elmhurst, Long Island 


Mrs. Marcuerite G. JAMES 
87-40 Elmhurst Avenue 
Phone: Havemeyer 9-3924 


Katonah 


Miss EtHet J. TuRLEY 
Phone: Katonah 171 


Mariner’s Harbor, Staten Island 


Miss Minnie B. FABREGAS 
2220 Forest Avenue 


Directory: Teachers of Lip Reading (Cont.) 


Syracuse 


Miss ExuizasetH G. DELANY 
510 Bellevue Ave. 
Phone: 5-0978 


Ohio 


Columbus 


Miss Marte K. Mason 
60 E. Norwich Avenue 
Phone: WA 2826 


Pennsylvania 


Philadelphia 


Mrs. Joun E. D. Trask 
1420 Walnut Street 
Phone: Pennypacker 6780 


Rhode Island 


Providence 


Miss Marte L. Stack 
221 Doyle Avenue 
Phone: Gaspee 3652 


South Carolina 


Columbia 


Miss Lucy McCaucurin 
918 Henderson St., Apt. 3 


Greenville 


Miss Vircinta NEVILLE 
417 East North Street 


Phone: Port Richmond 7-8497-) Tennessee 


New York City 


Miss KaTHrRYN ALLING 
Miss Pautine RALui 
342 Madison Avenue 


Mr. Frank A. TABER 
160 West 106th St. 


Port Washington, Long Island 


Miss MARGARET DuNN 
Falaise Estate 
Phone: Port Washington 819-R 


Nashville 


Miss Mary Lou TattMan 
2104 Dixie Place 
Phone: 7-3975-J 


Texas 


Austin 


Mrs. Max BICKLER 
901 W. 16th Street 
Phone: 6460 
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Dallas 


Miss Louise HILtyer 
5711 Lewis Street 
Phone: 8-6329 


Houston 


Miss Atice I. PurNam 
3610 Milam Street 


Mrs. Lucitte P. Turner 
1215 Cleburne Avenue 
Phone: J. 2-3562 


San Antonio 


Miss ANNIE M. STEWARD 
434 Thelma Drive 
Phone: Pershing 4520 


Virginia 
Lynchburg 


Miss JANIE KINNIER 
601 Washington Street 
Phone: 1248-J 


Washington 


Seattle 


Miss Minnie M. JoHNSON 
1901 North 37th Street 
Phone: Melrose 4734 


Spokane 


Mrs. Mitprep E. Stumpr 
E. 614 27th Avenue 
Phone: Riv. 3623 


West Virginia 


Romney 


Mrs. Litian L. Cuurcu 
Box 73 


CANADA 


Quebec 


Montreal 


Miss Marcaret J. Worcester 
1509 Sherbrooke St., West 
Phone: FI 2851 
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The Conservation of Hearing Class 


In Akron, Ohio 


By M. Lorraine Amos 


Plans and Experiments 


HE Conservation of Hearing Class of 
| Atton, as it is today, is the result 

of six years of hard work of planning 
and experimenting. We have come a long 
way in those six years; each year, each 
semester, and even each day has opened up 
new avenues of endeavor for us. However, 
we are desirous that within the next six 
years we shall have achieved far more grati- 
fying results. 

In November 1934 the State Department 
of Education and the school authorities of 
Akron realized that there was a great need 
for minimizing the handicap of Akron’s 
hard of hearing children. Thus came into 
existence the nucleus for the first Conserva- 
tion of Hearing Class in the state of Ohio. 

At the time the class was first organ- 
ized, a hearing survey had not been made, 
but we had discovered, through wide awake 
school nurses, principals, and _ teachers, 
many children who had severe hearing 
losses and who, as a result, were repeated 
failures. These children were sent to a free 
school ear clinic conducted by Dr. D. F. 
Mathias, who has donated his services one 
afternoon each week since the class started. 
The otologist, finding children with a mini- 
mum loss of 15 per cent in one ear and 25 
per cent in the other, the prognosis being 
stationary or progressive, recommends 
them as potential members of the class. 


Tests and Records 
Now, all the children in the class are 
given yearly 6A audiometer and speech di- 
agnostic tests and otological examinations. 
Careful records are compiled of these tests 
and examinations and comparisons made 


from year to year. After the child enters 
the class, if he has a chronic ear condition 
he is given daily care by the school nurse 
and weekly care, if needed, at the school 
ear clinic. Special attention has been 
given to each child’s eyes. Health and 
weight records are tabulated monthly. 

After the medical examination is held, 
each child is given a mental test by the 
State Department of Education. In our 
selection of pupils we try to maintain a 
standard of those having an I. Q. of not 
less than 70. If we find the child has a 
loss of hearing to the extent that he is re- 
tarded two or three semesters and has be- 
come extremely introverted and dis- 
couraged because of this loss, we admit 
him to the class on trial. We have had 
cases of this kind that have worked out 
very successfully. 

The class load of sixteen children for the 
special teacher was set by the State Depart- 
ment when the class was first organized, 
but it now has been changed to twenty 
since this year we have two divisions con- 
sisting of primary and upper grades. 

The children come on the city busses 
from all districts to a centrally located 
building. Their fare is furnished by the 
State Department of Education. If the 
smaller ones need guides their fare is also 
furnished. Sometimes an older brother or 
sister is transferred to the same building. 


Associated with Hearing Children 


The class was at first established in the 
building where all special education classes 
were housed but was soon changed, for two 
reasons. First, we realized that if these 
hard of hearing children were to compete 
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successfully with normal children they must 
be placed in a normal environment. Hard 
of hearing children cannot learn to speak 
normally and fluently when mingling with 
deaf children. They are capable of pro- 
gressing so much more rapidly in their 
academic subjects and of understanding so 
much more language, from the standpoint 
of interpreting thought, that it is indeed a 
great injustice to place them in a class for 
deaf children. 

Second, the school for the handicapped 
children had only a few classes of normally 
hearing children. These classes were con- 
ducted by the individual plan of instruction 
where the children did most of their work 
in writing. We maintained that if, our 
hard of hearing children were to speak, 
lip read, and use their residual hearing 
they must be placed in an environment 
where they could have the experience of 
class discussion. After we had brought 
these matters to the attention of our super- 
intendent, we were soon located in another 
building where the children recite all sub- 
jects in the regular class rooms. 


Children of All Ages 


We started the class with intermediate 
and upper grade children, since we knew 
that transportation would be a_ problem 
for the little ones. However, we soon re- 
alized that we must take the young chil- 
dren as soon as they were found in order 
that they might be spared the tragedy and 
discouragement of repeated failure, of 
being labeled as dull, or as problem chil- 
dren. I cannot urge too emphatically the 
necessity of helping the hard of hearing 
child while he is still in the primary grades 
if he is to adjust in normal classes. 

At the time the class was changed to 
Mason School, achievement tests were given 
to the children and they were placed in each 
subject by grade, according to their ability 
shown in the results of the test. Each year 
these tests are given as a check up, showing 
whether or not the children are progress- 
ing academically at the same rate as their 
hearing classmates. 

The teacher constantly checks on each 
child’s work and attitude by observing the 
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regular classes and conferring with their 
teachers. All papers of the children are 
returned to their home-room where they 
are kept on file. If the child is not pro. 
gressing as rapidly as he should, a confer. 
ence is held with the teacher, principal, and 
parents, and the cause for the trouble jis 
determined. 

We found that in order to give the chil- 


dren the additional help needed, it was . 


necessary for them to return to their home. 
room when the hearing children were hav. 
ing gym, music, art or library periods, 
However, if a child shows special talent in 
art or needs social adjustment we see that 
he attends art and gym at least once a 
week. The seventh and eighth grade chil- 
dren are taught typing. 


Program Adjusted to Schedule 


In order that the children do not miss 
their major subjects in the classes to which 
they are assigned, the Conservation of 
Hearing teacher must adjust her program 
according to each class room teacher's 
schedule. Each Friday the grade teachers 
send the teacher of the Conservation of 
Hearing Class an assignment book for each 
child, with daily assignments made out a 
week in advance. The children therefore 
know what is expected of them in the prepa- 
ration of their lessons, and are assisted in 
the preparation of their academic subjects 
where help is needed. Each child carries 
with him a vocabulary note book and lists 
unfamiliar words which arise during class 
recitation. These words are discussed dur- 
ing the speech or preparation periods in 
the Conservation of Hearing room. 


Speech and Lip Reading 


For approximately two forty-minute pe- 
riods daily a very definite program is given 
the children in lip reading, speech (choral 
speaking and individual work), acoustic 
training, musical therapy, and_ tutoring. 
The lip reading and speech are very close- 
ly correlated with their school subjects. 

When we feel that the child has become 
adjusted both academically and socially to 
a normal environment. he is returned to 
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EXPLANATION OF MARKS 


A. Unusual work and rapid progress. 
B. Satisfactory work and normal progress. 


his regular school. At the end of the first 
six weeks after his return, a questionnaire 
is sent to his school asking for the child’s 
grades and requesting comments from his 
teacher. Such questions as the following 
are given in the questionnaire: 

1. Does child have an advantageous seat in all 

classes? 

2. Is he attentive? 

3. Does he seem to be under a strain in order 

to understand what is being said? 

4. Does he watch both teacher’s and children’s 
lips? 

Does he show a desire to learn? 

Is he a self reliant worker? 

Do you feel that he is competing success- 
fully with the group? 

We request that both the child’s teacher 
and the school principal sign these ques- 
tionnaires and return them to us. This 
form is not only an excellent check up on 
the child but is also an aid in educating 
the teachers as to the work we are doing 
in the Conservation of Hearing Program. 


Naw 


C, Acceptable work but slow progress. 
D. Little or no progress. 


Vocational Guidance 

Vocational guidance is given by the 
teacher from the time the child shows the 
slightest interest in his future. Upon gradu- 
ating, he is generally placed in the care of 
the State Bureau of Vocational Rehabili- 
If the children enter high school, 
the State Department provides them with 


tation. 


a tutor for two one-hour periods a week, 
for any necessary assistance in their work. 

Last year a hearing survey was made 
throughout the city. Many more children 
were found who needed lip reading. and 
the help which a Conservation of Hearing 
Class offers. 

You can see from the attached report 
of grades that with guidance and special 
training these children are competing suc- 
cessfully and, may I add, happily, with 
their normally hearing classmates. 


The defense against a bad idea is a better idea; the defense against a half truth is a 
truth; the defense against propaganda is education; and it is in education that democ- 
racies must place their trust. We must not keep our people from reading or listening. 

Te must not censor what they see or hear. The good citizen must know. Then we shall 
not be seduced by the blandishments of the enemy. The good citizen must answer. Then 


we ean tolerate the abuses of freedom of speech. In modern warfare . . . 


the first 


line of defense lies in our schools and in other means of education. 
—wWilliam F. Russell, in the Journal of the National Education Association. 
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What Lip Reading Means to Me 


True Stories Written by and about Students of Lip Reading 
IV. THE YOUNGER PUPILS TESTIFY 


By MARGARET DUNN 


1. Dorothy 


OROTHY is twelve years old. She 
1) was a normally hearing child until 

the age of ten, when a mastoid op- 
eration was performed. While she was 
still in the hospital, meningitis developed, 
and for a while she hovered between life 
and death. She pulled through the crisis 
gamely, only to find that her struggle for 
existence must henceforth be in a world 
where sound is totally missing. 

Dorothy returned to school after her ill- 
ness. She has a sister slightly younger, 
and, because of the retardation due to 
Dorothy’s long absence from school, they 
are now in the same class. 

There were no lip reading classes in 
Dorothy’s school, and for some time Doro- 
thy’s mother drove her to a school fifteen 
miles away, two afternoons a week, to study 
lip reading. Soon after the lip reading 
lessons began, Dorothy’s teachers and the 
superintendent of the school noted that she 
showed less timidity and more understand- 
ing in her reactions to her environment. 
So it was decided to have the lip reading 
teacher come to Dorothy’s school, to save 
waste of school time and to give other 
hard of hearing boys and girls in the school 
a chance to learn lip reading, too. 

I help Dorothy with new words and diffi- 
cult pronunciations, especially geograph- 
ical names. Such names and _ technical 
words are given to her through phonetic 
spelling, and once Dorothy can say the 
word, she is able to read it from the lips. 
She has developed enough lip reading abil- 
ity in one year to do satisfactory work in 
her classes, and she earns high marks. It 
is true, these high grades are partly due 
to her superior intelligence, but it is the 
lip reading she receives at school that en- 








DOROTHY (RIGHT) WITH HER NORMALLY 
HEARING SISTER 





ables her to remain in her home commu- 
nity and to keep up with normally hearing 
boys and girls. She is in the fifth grade. 

Dorothy is very cooperative. It is neces- 
sary to motivate some pupils, but Dorothy 
is the kind of pupil one has almost to hold 
back for fear she will overtax her nervous 
energy. Dorothy’s mother wrote that the 
child jumped for joy when she learned that 
lip reading was to be given in her school. 
And last summer Dorothy herself wrote 
that she “could hardly wait” for her lip 
reading classes to begin in the fall. Doro- 
thy thinks lip reading is “just wonderful.” 
Here is part of her letter: 


I always enjoy myself while I am in lip read- 
ing class. Why I enjoy lip reading is, it’s fun to 
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watch the lips and see if you can get the sentence 
before the rest can get it. Also, it’s fun to learn 
how to say a word by putting the parts all to- 
gether. You can learn lots of things at lip read- 
ing, as your lip reading will help you learn 
them. It’s more fun working with other chil- 
dren. because we each try to get the sentence 
first. 

A tribute to Dorothy’s lip reading was 
paid by another pupil in the class when | 
asked him to remember to face Dorothy 
as well as myself when reciting. He had 
been in class several months, but he said, 
“I thought she could hear.” 

An agent for a hearing aid company 
said Dorothy’s smile vanished for once, and 
she was near tears when she took the hear- 
ing test on a pitch-range audiometer. The 
results showed very little hearing. Even 
a kennel of barking dogs fails to register 
with her auditory nerve. Yet at the end 
of the first term of the present school year, 
Dorothy’s mother received a note from Mr. 
Holub. the principal of the school, saying 
that Dorothy showed more improvement 
than any of the other children in her class. 


2. Joan 

Joan was eight years old and in the 
third grade when she entered the Junior 
Red Cross Lip Reading Class in the sum- 
mer of 1939. It was with pleasure that 
I saw her return to our 1940 class. I have 
sometimes wondered how much can be ac- 
complished in the short twenty hours of lip 
reading afforded by a summer class, but 
Joan’s improvement was noticeable. 

As she was in the third grade, we placed 
her in the younger group, but she often 
came to class ten or fifteen minutes early, 
and was allowed to attend the class for 
older pupils while she waited. It often 
happened that Joan would have the correct 
sentence before the older ones. Joan is so 
hard of hearing that she used to say “molar 
bear” instead of “polar bear,” but when 
the error was pointed out to her she cor- 
rected it. This is what Joan wrote about 
her lip reading class: 

I will be glad to tell you why I like lip 
reading. Now I can have more fun. I can tell 


what people are saying to me. It helps me all 
the time. It helps me in school. I know what 
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JOAN (LEFT) WITH A HIGH SCHOOL PUPIL 


the teacher says and what the children say, too. 
I watch everybody’s lips all the time. I like my 
school work. I am having a good time studying, 
and the teacher says I am a good girl. 


3. J.O. 


This is an unusual case because of the 
fact that it represents the knowledge, sym- 
pathy, and understanding an otologist can 
bring to bear on the problem of a hard of 
hearing child, and the good that may re- 
sult for the child. 

A new pupil entered the lip reading class 
one day, after I had been informed that 
the boy’s mother had left instructions to 
that effect at the office. When the boy was 
tested with the 4A audiometer, I was puz- 
zled to note that the rating was almost nor- 
mal, and he had only a slight loss in each 
ear, much less than that which usually in- 

(Continued on page 220) 
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BY ELIZABETH CHAMBLESS L 
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' tout 

lll. USING HIS EXPERIENCE TO SAVE OTHERS for 

Slag ivi res 

Almost everybody in the world is handicapped in one way or another. Some ce 

have suffered physical abnormalities which they find hard to bear. Others have pro 

risen above even more serious difficulties, and are living lives that are daily _ 

sermons to those around them. me! 

“an 

Yet untold numbers arejsuffering handicaps that are not so apparent as ¥ 
physical ones. They are struggling against burdens of fear, worry, hate, bitter- pro 
ness and apathy. There are forms of mental blindness and deafness more devas- big 

tating than physical blindness and deafness. eae 

Whatever your deprivation, this page is for you. Each month it will tell “Ne 

you about somebody who is overcoming the effects of a handicap. Pa 
ec 

| know a physician who is devoting his time and knowledge to the assistance in | 

of a rare type of cripple. He gives free clinical examinations, and, with the help aM 

of his wife, conducts a hospital where small children are trained to help them- se 

selves and thus to minimize their great handicap. He lectures before medical asso- ae 

ciations and welfare organizations all over the country. Leading magazines and pla 

newspapers have featured his work for handicapped children. A leading pub- son 

lisher has recently brought out a book on the subject ays 

This doctor was a handicapped child. He could not walk alone until he was tha 

over six years old. When he was graduated from high school at the age of exa 

eighteen, he could not dress himself, and his speech was most defective cat 

mig 

With the aid of friends and of the Rehabilitation Office, he educated him- bea 
self, finally graduating from a college of medicine. His definite goal was to over- x 

come his own handicap and to assist others in doing the same. rv 
He has effected his own rehabilitation, and now, with infinite patience and “M 
faith, he and his associates are helping children afflicted with the same handicap Pe 
From a twisted bit of humanity to a nationally known physician—not a bad : 
achievement for a salvaged life! pat 
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Putting Ethyl to Work 


By JouN A. FERRALL 


ETTY KINNEY, employment man- 
B ager for the Stamford chapter of the 

American Society for the Hard of 
Hearing. was supervising the finishing 
touches on the decoration of the club rooms 
for the party that evening. Fred Bishop, 
president of the chapter, just back from a 
business trip out of town, gazed with ap- 
proval on the results of her work. 

“Roses, roses, everywhere,” he com- 
mented; and added somewhat irrelevently, 
“and not a drop to drink!” 

“Lemonade and grapejuice at 8 p. m. 
promptly,” Betty assured him. “And a nice 
big pitcher—bottle, that is—of ice water 
out in the refrigerator now.” 

“Splendid” agreed Fred, enthusiastically. 
“No, no—I don’t mean the bottle of ice 
water; I’m complimenting you on these 
decorations. That rock garden over there 
in the corner is a masterpiece—or do rose 
bushes grow in rock gardens? It actually 
looks like a living rose bush.” 

“It is.” Betty told him. “It’s growing in 
a tub—we brought it in from Mrs. Perry’s 
place this morning. She’s still around 
somewhere but says she can’t stay for the 
party this evening. She : 

“No real flower could be as beautiful as 
that.” interrupted Fred, going over to 
examine it more closely. “It’s more like a 
catalogue picture than a real flower. It— 
migosh! it is real, isn’t it! What a truly 
beautiful rose. Of course, I’m prejudiced 
in favor of any red flower, but I’m sure 
I’ve never seen a rose as lovely as that one.” 

“It’s something special,” agreed Betty. 
“Mrs. Perry has patented it— it’s the Judith 
Perry rose. named after her mother.” 

“Patented it?” puzzled Fred. 

“Yes. Don’t you know that you can 
patent a rose or any other plant creation— 
and Mrs. Perry created that. It’s a hybrid.” 

Betty caught sight of Mrs. Perry just 
then and beckoned her over to support her 
statement. 





“Yes, it’s a hybrid rose that I’ve pat- 
ented,” she told Fred. “It’s the only one of 
my more than 1,500 hybrid roses that 
turned out to be commercially valuable.” 


“One out of 1,500? That sounds like 
hard work,” commented Fred. “I had the 
idea that flower varieties just happened— 
by chance, you know.” 

“Many of them do,” smiled Mrs. Perry. 
“But some flower lovers like myself haven’t 
the patience to wait for nature to take its 
course, so we fix on an ideal rose, say, 
and make hybrids between lots of roses that 
have some of the qualities we wish, hoping 
to develop a single flower that will have 
all the good points and none of the bad 
ones.” 


“Well, well, learn one thing each day,” 
said Fred. He reached out and grabbed the 
arm of Morris Kennerly, who happened to 
pass. “Listen, Morris, did you know that 
Mrs. Perry invented—created—that won- 
derful rose there? 
has 


She’s got a patent on 


“Sure,” nodded Morris, once he under- 
stood what was being asked. “And I think 
it’s a wonder, though I don’t know anything 
about flowers—” 

“Don’t believe that,” put in Betty. “He’s 
the one who suggested roses as the basis 
for this decorative scheme. You know.” 
she added for Mrs. Perry’s benefit, “Morris 
reads so much—and remembers what he 
reads so well—that he knows about every- 
thing. He’s a walking encyclopedia.” 

“Every day, in every way, my reading 
helps me learn more and more about less 
and less; and less and less about more and 
more,” agreed Morris. “I read that, too! 
And I suggested the rose idea not because 
[ knew anything about flowers, but because 
it seems to me that the rose ought to be 
the national flower of the hard of hearing.” 

“Why?” Mrs. Perry wanted to know. 

“Ancient history.” grinned Morris. “We 
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get the expression sub rosa from the dis- 
tant past, you know. It means ‘under the 
rose, from the ancient custom of placing 
a rose over a conference table as a symbol 
of silence—warning that nothing said 
should be repeated elsewhere.” 

“Good!” cried Fred, enthusiastically. 
“Let’s make the rose the emblem of the 
Chapter, anyway—lI’ll announce the idea 
at the party tonight. But what’s this about 
Mrs. Perry not being able to stay?” 

“The rose is the explanation of that too, 
and this is not sub rosa,” said Betty. “Other 
people besides you like that rose. She’s 
got to go home and ship out 1,000 bushes 
after plucking them.” 

“Plucking them?” 

“Plucking may not be exactly the right 
expression,” explained Mrs. Perry, who 
had been watching the exchange between 
Fred and Betty. “I have to pick the leaves 
off the bushes—they are going on a long 
trip and the leaves must be stripped off to 
reduce water loss through evaporation. 
Plucking a thousand rose bushes is quite a 
job.” 

“T should think so,” agreed Fred, “con- 
sidering that every rose has its thorn.” 

“T suggested that some of us might go 
out with her tomorrow—most of us work 
only half a day Saturday—if she’d stay 
over tonight. We could help with the job,” 
said Betty. 

“You are going to strip off the leaves 
by hand?” asked Morris. 


“How else?” she wanted to know. 

“It should be simpler than that,” he in- 
sisted. “Do you have any apples—fruits— 
at your place?” 

“A cellar full,” she assured him. “I could 
give you all you could eat if you really 
want to come out and help.” 

“T wasn’t thinking of -that,” grinned 
Morris. “You can use apples to defoliate 
your rose bushes.” 


“What?” 
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“Sure,” he nodded. “You put the rose 
bushes in a moderately heated room, and 
add about a bushel of apples for every 300 
or 400 cubic feet of space. The apples give 
off a gas—ethylene gas. If the room is 
rather tightly closed your rose bushes will 
shed their leaves in a few days. I’m not 
joking—you can stop at the State experi- 
ment station and get the details.” 

“If Morris says it’s so, it’s so,” insisted 
Betty. 

“It’s true,” said Morris. “Some workers 
out at the Oregon Agricultural Experiment 
Station reported on the experiment last 
The United States Department of 
Agriculture has done work along similar 
lines—finding out that flowers and fruits 
—apples in particular—should not be 
stored together. The life of carnations and 
and other cut flowers was shortened, inves- 
tigators found, when they were stored with 
apples—because of the illuminating gas 
constituent we call ethylene, given off by 
the fruits as they ripen.” 


year. 


None of them except Betty understood 
enough of this to appreciate the explanation 
Morris had given, but his manner was so 
convincing that Mrs. Perry decided to try 
the method, and agreed to remain over for 
the party. 

“From what Morris says,” she argued, 
“the bushes will shed their leaves in three 
or four days—and that’s sooner than we'd 
pluck them by hand, I guess.” 

“My goodness, it’s really magic, isn’t 
it?” Betty said to Fred as Mrs. Perry and 
Morris departed. 

“Just another employment problem 
solved,” insisted Fred. “Don’t forget to en- 
ter the facts on your employment record.” 

“What’s it got to do with employment?” 
demanded Betty. 

“Why, haven’t you just found a new job 
for Ethyl?” said Fred, dodging hastily. 





There are two seas in Palestine, both fed by the same river. 


One is brackish and 


dead; the other, sweet and living. What makes the difference? One receives and gives; 


the other receives and keeps.—Shining Lines. 
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My Two Cents Added 


To Harriet Montague’s “Things | Wish They Wouldn’t Do” 


By CaTHERINE A. Hoop 


HILE Mrs. Montague’s story in the 
WV inser issue of the Vouta ReE- 

VIEW was intended as a guide to 
the normally hearing in their dealings with 
deafened people, it served a double purpose, 
for here is one deaf person who was grate- 
ful to learn that she is not alone in some 
of her experiences and wishes, nor as odd 
as she has been led to believe. It was 
heartening, enlightening and pleasant to 
read Mrs. Montague’s charming and hu- 
morous account of her experiences. 

I naturally saw myself most often in her 
discussion of plans and expeditions. How 
often have I encountered the menacing, 

“Are you going to be ready to go in ten 
minutes?” 

“Go where?” I ask. 

“Why, to Aunt C’s!” 


rine...” 
“Oh, my goodness, didn’t any one tell 
you we are all going..... * And then fol- 


lows an explanation of what had been dis- 
cussed at the last several meal tables and 
probably various times in between, but 
none of which I had gleaned. 


Tell Me Where I Am Going 


And how many times I have been taken 
in a car, wondering (in what seemed an 
eternal silence) just what was to happen at 
our destination, and what was expected of 
me. The things I might have done differ- 
ently had I only known what everyone else 
knew as a matter of course! 

I enjoyed this collection of the omis- 
sions and commissions of the normally 
hearing, set forth by one who can speak 
with much more authority on the subject 
than I can. As I felt better for reading 
about them, it occurred to me that per- 
haps a few of my own experiences might 
strike home for others. I therefore second 
all of Mrs. Montague’s list and add the 
following things J wish they wouldn’t do: 


Don’t Mistrust Lip Reading 


I wish they would not expect my lip 
reading to fail. (This might be a corol- 
lary to Mrs. Montague’s “I wish they would 
not consider it necessary to enlarge upon 
my deafness when introducing me to 
strangers.” ) 

I visited recently in the home of a new 
friend whose family I had not encountered 
before. I do not know what M. had told 
them, but I noticed that they were all de- 
pending on her in addressing me. None of 
them attempted to speak directly to me. 
At the dinner table, wondering what I 
could do about this, I happened to look at 
M.’s mother as she started to say some- 
thing, then caught herself up and _ said, 
“You tell her, M.” Quickly I put in, “Why 
don’t you tell me?” Of course they all 
laughed and M.’s mother did tell me. (I 
warned them then that they had better 
watch out for my eavesdropping!) That 
broke the ice, and from then on they all 
talked to me instead of depending on M. 

I have met this before. There are those 
who seem to assume that their lips will be 
difficult to read; those who say, “Oh, I 
talk too fast!” and who dismiss thereupon 
all effort to talk to me. 

There are those who know that when I 
first became deaf everything had to be 
written for me and take it for granted 
that the condition continues. 

My solution when dealing with such 
people is to encourage them to try again, 
suggesting that they talk more slowly, but 
speak naturally. I try to make them feel 
that the fault is mine, not theirs. If this 
does not work because they are too self- 
conscious about it, I talk to them a little 
until they forget themselves and talk eas- 
ily to me. 

It is exasperating to be with those with 
whom you would really like to carry on a 
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conversation only to have them expect that 
you will not be able to understand them 
and therefore give you up as a bad job and 
turn elsewhere for conversation before giv- 
ing you a fair trial. 


Don’t Rock 

1 wish they would not sit in a rocking 
chair! The other Sunday I was dis- 
concerted when a friend came to _ see 
me—one whose lips I had never had 
any particular difficulty in reading—and I 
could not seem to get very much of what 
he was saying. Of course it did not take 
me long to realize that his constant rock- 
ing back and forth as he talked, added to 
the fact that. he was sitting to the right 
of me in a récking chair which faced al- 
most in the same direction as my own 
chair, was not conducive to good lip read- 
ing. He moved to another chair, but it had 
a day-lighted window directly back of it. 
From bad to worse! Fortunately, he is a 
friend of long standing and understanding, 
and we had a great deal of fun while he 
jack-in-the-boxed around until he finally 
found a suitable place where he could sit 
and talk to fussy me. There are many 
people who act the equivalent of move- 
ment in a rocking chair by looking up and 
down and all around as they talk to me 
and yet expect me to see what they say. 


Don’t “Never Mind” Me 

I wish they would not slap me in the 
face. Do not let that declaration startle 
you, although the reality does often startle 
me. When I am in the presence of, say, 
two other persons and one turns to me to 
explain or repeat whatever they may have 
been laughing about, if I fail to understand 
at once, he may dismiss me with a wave 
of the hand and a “never mind!” and make 
no further attempt to talk to me. This has 
the effect of a slap in the face—it leaves me 
feeling very flat. To be sure, the gesture 
is more often good-natured rather than im- 
patient. It simply indicates that what they 
were saying is not of sufficient importance 
or interest for me to labor over. And it 
probably comes at a point when I had long 
since given up trying to follow their con- 
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versation and was therefore miles away in 
my own thoughts when the speaker started 
addressing me—not the state of receptive. 
But to be 
given an opportunity to be brought into 
fail and be 
dropped, leaves one feeling disappointed, 
stupid and unsatisfied. 


ness required for lip reading! 


the conversation, only to 


I appreciate the infinite patience that is 
required when speaking to a lip reader, so 
I never hold it against anyone who in the 
midst of telling me something abruptly 
stops and says, “Oh, never mind!” But 
just the same I wish they wouldn’t do it, 


Use Tact With Loud Speakers 

I wish they would not catch my attention 
in the midst of a story I am telling and say, 
“Keep your voice down!” This should 
really be No. 2 under the heading of “Slap 
me in the face,” for it has the same effect. 
The old bugaboo of voice trouble should 
be constantly watched and I am very grate- 
ful to those who help me by telling me 
when my voice is not pitched right, but 
if only they would not do so in the midst 
of a story! Especially if I am very tired, 
for the effect is electric on my nerves. 

In a cottage where I was visiting last 
summer, we all sat talking one evening. | 
was in the midst of telling a person across 
the room something about which I was 
very enthusiastic, when my sister who sat 
at the opposite end of the couch from me 
leaned around the person between us and, 
waving, caught my eye to say, “Keep your 
voice down!” This diverted my attention 
and produced an instantaneous shock which 
deflated all my enthusiasm. It was a blow 
which for the life of me I could not sur- 
mount and continue with my story. I just 
could not say another word. The reader 
is probably thinking “she should have more 
self-control than that,” which is true. I 
have learned for the most part to take such 
signals in my stride, complying with them 
and continuing my story. But there are 
times, such as in the instance mentioned 
when I am very tired and just cannot seem 

(Continued on page 214) 
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Molly Mather’s Mail Box 


Have We Better Manners? 


ERE comes E.S.D. again, all the way 
LH from Ohio, with a bouquet and a 
wallop. The bouquet is for the 
Mail Box. “I can’t keep out of it,” she 
writes. “It’s great.” The wallop is for peo- 
ple who hear and don’t heed. Like Mrs. 
Montague, E.S.D. has a list of things she 
wishes they wouldn’t do, and she expresses 
her objections by pointing out the superior- 
ity of the h.o.h. on the points she mentions. 
She thinks we have better manners, for one 
thing. “When the h.o.h. do not understand 
and ask for a repeat, they are usually 
apologetic for causing extra trouble, but 
| have heard hearing people yell a ‘what’ 
that makes even my poor ears tingle. When 
we converse directly with some one, we pay 
strict attention. (Yes, I know we are com- 
pelled to do it, but it’s a virtue neverthe- 
less.) Others may let their eyes and their 
minds wander into far pastures.” 

As one who far too often lets her eyes 
and her mind wander, I’m not able to ap- 
propriate that orchid. I can, for that matter, 
put on or take off at will a look of concen- 
trated interest that would deceive anybody, 
while my mind is racing all over the hori- 
zon. A gentleman who knew me quite well 
once remarked that when I looked most 
intelligent he knew I wasn’t paying a bit of 
attention to anything he said. E.S.D. goes 
on: 

Not long since, a group of hard of hear- 
ing ladies (and I was one of them if you 
please) was entertained by a “good ears” 
lady at a birthday bridge party. And what 
do you suppose she remarked to me after- 
wards? That we were so kind to one an- 
other. Company manners or not, could any 
other group compete with us? 

So far as kindness goes, perhaps not. It 
is a well known social fact that the h.o.h. 
represents the only group of handicapped 
persons who have undertaken and, to a 
great extent accomplished, their own re- 
habilitation. It is part of that rehabilita- 
tion to be “kind” to one another. But when 


you start talking about “company manners” 
—well, I suppose a columnist has manners 
to observe as well as other people, and I 
don’t like to let too much class conscious- 
ness seep into this discussion, but when 
you start talking about MANNERS, there’s 
a lot to be said on both sides. 


How Much Noise Annoys an Oyster? 


Take, for instance, this letter, written to 
the editor of the Vo_ta REviEw by an otol- 
ogist who has been far more “kind” to the 
h.o.h. than the average hearing person: 

The cook brewed some honest-to-good- 
ness coffee for supper, instead of Sanka. 
It is now 2 A. M. and I have been awake 
since midnight. My mind turned on writing 
to tell you that you sent me only two VOLTA 
Reviews when | wanted four. Then I 
turned to thinking on my troubles in an- 
swering the phone after supper. We have a 
deaf maid—the phone is in the pantry— 
the dishes are being washed—there is so 
much din that I cannot use the ’phone till 
I get her stopped. This week she has broken 
a window by banging down the sash. Night- 
ly we are roused by thumps and thuds over- 
head. We have stopped worrying about her 
falling out of bed. (We hope she has.) But 
all of this leads up to a little memorandum 
on the problem, How much noise annoys an 
oyster? 

Honestly, no one knows. But we do know 
that noise does annoy most people who have 
good hearing. We need only read that vol- 
uminous and valuable report of the New 
York Noise Commission, to be convinced. 
Those who are for the most part deaf to 
noises do not always realize the amount of 
noise they themselves make. So this little 
reminder is written in the interest of a little 
more peace and harmony. 

Doors and windows do not have to be 
banged shut; dishes being washed do not 
have to be rattled so that even the kindly 
disposed husband cannot answer the tele- 
phone. The gentle poet who wrote of the 
patter of little feet on the stairs was not 
thinking of how some people walk about 
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the house. And then the radio! We know 
that most of the hard of hearing can “get” 
the programs quite well if they are near 
enough to the loud speaker. And so the 
radio does not have to be turned up quite 
so loud as to annoy those who hear well. 
As all these little things count in life, it 
is well to be thoughtful. We trust that a 
friend can even at times tell us things that 
may not be as pleasant as we might wish. 


Let’s Not Be Class Conscious 

This business of noise comes up again 
and again. Some of the most refined and 
well mannered among the h.o.h. are among 
the worst offenders, because they simply do 
not realize what a din they make. I recall 
very well the period when I was a self-con- 
scious adolescent and everything my elders 
did seemed to reflect on my own status, pro 
or con. I had normal hearing then, and 
my mother did not. I used to be terribly 
embarrassed when we went into a confec- 
tionery for an ice cream soda because my 
mother made so much noise banging her 
spoon against her glass as she stirred her 
soda. My mother was gently bred, and a 
lady if there ever was one, but she could 
make more noise with a spoon than most 
persons make with a whole case of silver. 
I used to be torn to pieces between my 
reluctance to tell her to stop and my worry 
over what people would think. Nobody 
knows the amount of self restraint I exer- 
cised. I never did say anything to my 
mother about it; but I have never forgotten 
my embarrassment, and I often wonder if I 
upset anybody now with a spoon as I used 
to be upset by my mother’s spoon when I 
was fourteen. 

On the whole, E.S.D., I think we had 
better soft pedal our claims to good man- 
ners. Anybody who has attended a large 
gathering of the h.o.h. would echo that. 
And it was a hard of hearing woman who 
read a newspaper AND RATTLED THE 
PAGES at a meeting of the h.o.h. that was 
at the moment being addressed by Mrs. 
Franklin D. Roosevelt. It was a small 
meeting, too, and probably every rattle 
was heard on the platform. 

When I started this give and take I didn’t 
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intend for it to become a class conscious 
argument. I don’t believe Mrs. Montague 
intended it that way, either, in her article 
on “Things I Wish They Wouldn’t Do.” 
She was merely pointing out the simple, 
practical things that the normally hearing 
might do to make social contact easier for 
the hard of hearing; and she was not pre- 
tending that the h.o.h. don’t have just as 
many omissions and commissions to their 
discredit. 

Still, writing to me the other day, and 
commenting on the number of letters she 
has had concerning her article, she re- 
marked: 

One person quoted a story that I thought 
very apropos the candle-light, fire-light ob- 
jection. She told me she went to a party 
given by a friend of long standing, and 
she sat for three hours in a room lit only 
by a flickering fire. Although a good lip 
reader, and with a good deal of hearing, 
she could not follow any of the conversa- 
tion, so she just sat there. What struck me 
was the remark she made about her hostess, 
“She is lame, and when you walk with her 
it is necessary to slow your pace percep- 
tibly. On a cold day this is often a bother; 
yet I never fail to slow my walk to keep 
step with hers. What would she have 
thought of me if I had raced away at my 
usual gait and left her a block behind? Yet 
that is what she did to me conversationally 
at that party.” 


Vacations in South Africa 

The Mail Box gets around, as has been 
remarked before, but it takes quite a while 
for it to reach South Africa and receive a 
reply. Consequently, our discussion of vaca- 
tions in the September Votta REVIEW 
turned up in The Silent Messenger in Janu- 
ary. That was not so odd as might be ex- 
pected, since January is more or less vaca- 
tion time in South Africa. The Silent Mes- 
senger (Stille Boodskapper) is a magazine 
published in both English and Afrikaans 
by the South Africa National Council for 
the Deaf, Capetown. After quoting some 
of the suggestions offered by American 
vacationers, it has this to say of the Mail 
Box controversy: 
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In these days it might well be said what’s 
the use of talking about vacations or pas- 
times when the young men are at the front 
and the old ones left behind have to do the 
chores? But good times, bad times, and all 
times pass away. Dictators may ill-treat the 
world for a period, then the world re- 
taliates, and we are back again to every day 
life, when holidays and pastimes are as im- 
portant as stuffier affairs, or even more so. 

What then are the diversions and sports 
for the deaf? For the most part they are 
similar to those pursued by hearing people, 
though differences do exist. Lawn tennis is 
well worth cultivating. . . . Cricket affords 
endless pleasure. ... As for fishing, it takes 
so many forms we must go to the fishermen 
of each branch of the art and leave it to 
them to tell us about it. . .. Game shooting 
has its points. . . . Shooting on the rifle 
range is a first rate discipline. It hardly 
ranks as a pastime. 

Gardening? Well, gardening is almost a 
profession. 

Football, archery, horseback riding, 
swimming, rock-climbing, they are all there 
for us to try our apprentice hand at, and 
who is to prevent us from achieving mas- 
tery at one or the other? 

“Messing about in boats!” Now you have 
got something worth talking about. 

Being deaf is of no account, for, should 
you sail alone there is none to blame you, 
and should you have a companion, why, he 
is likely to be as much a lunatic as you. 

All training schools for the deaf should 
have a cutter, twenty-five feet along the 
water line, sunk in the playing ground, and 
the voice of the instructor should be heard 
bawling the crew to “slack off on the main 
sheet” or “get that jib down” or any other 
briny order that he feels inclined to deliver. 

“You can’t learn about boats on dry 
land!” Oh, can’t you? It’s been done many 
times, from B.C. to 1940; and anyhow it’s 
your turn to earn that dollar. 


W. G. Antrobus. 


Messing about in Boats 
“Messing about in Boats.” I wonder how 
many persons on this side of the earth re- 
spond to that quotation. How many know 
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and love Kenneth Grahame, and how many 
have met the Water Rat? “The Golden Age” 
is one of the books that have stuck to me, 
no matter what my peregrinations or my pe- 
riodic shedding of impedimenta; and that 
quotation about boats from Kenneth Gra- 
hame is in an anthology called “The Gypsy 
Trail,” another book that has stuck to me 
for many years. I know that paragraph al- 
most by heart, and what memories it calls 
up of shining seas and sapphire skies, or 
gray skies and gray seas, or just water— 
lake, pond, or river—and boats on it. 
“Nice? It’s the only thing,” said the Wa- 
ter Rat solemnly, as he leant forward for 
his stroke. “Believe me, my young friend, 
there is nothing—absolutely nothing—half 
so much worth doing as simply messing 
about in boats. Simply messing,” he went 
on dreamily : “messing—about—in—boats. 
. Nothing seems really to matter, that’s 
the charm of it. Whether you get away, or 
whether you don’t; whether you arrive at 
your destination or whether you reach 
somewhere else, or whether you never get 
anywhere at all, you’re always busy, and 
you never do anything in particular; and 
when you've done it there’s always some- 
thing else to do, and you can do it if you 
like, but you'd much better not. Look here! 
If you’ve really nothing else on hand this 
morning, supposing we drop down the river 
together and have a long day of it?” 


I don’t believe the Water Rat learned 
about boats on dry land, did he, Mr. An- 


trobus ? 


She Remembers M.W.W. 


In the December Mail Box appeared a 
letter from M.W.W., of Honolulu, who 
wrote about a trip she made to the United 
States away back in 1930. It represented 
her first visit to the eastern part of the 
country, and her enthusiasm is recalled by 
many who met her. M.E.S. writes: 

You tell that Idaho person that I have 
never thought of deafness as being an afflic- 
tion. It is a handicap. But just at present 
it is a blessing, spelled with a capital B, in 
comparison to what I am going through 


(Continued on page 216) 
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Sounds and Shocks 


By ArTHUR HEDLEY 


Deafness, Blindness and Shocks 


NE day when I was sitting in a hair- 
() dresser’s establishment awaiting at- 

tention. there entered a blind man 
who immediately began a _ conversation 
with the proprietor. As he spoke rather 
loudly, I was able to follow all he said. 
He referred to a terrific thunderstorm the 
previous day, and remarked that he always 
got a great fright when there was a clap 
of thunder. His blindness placed him at a 
disadvantage, for, being unable to see the 
lightning, he was unprepared for the thun- 
der crash. It reminded me of an occasion 
when I went to a Scottish seaside resort 
for a quiet rest to restore my nerves after 
the war of 1914. Walking away from the 
sea on my way to dinner, I was terribly 
startled at hearing a terrific crash. I 
found to my dismay that at this resort 
there was an artillery garrison and day 
by day peace was disturbed when the gun- 
ners fired at a moving target far out at 
sea. In the piping days of peace many 
an American visitor sitting in the restau- 
rant in the famous Princes Street has re- 
ceived a similar shock when the one o’clock 
gun has suddenly fired from Edinburgh 
Castle across the way. 

We hard-of-hearing folk, like those de- 
prived of sight, get many a shock, though 
I think they are less injurious to us. Walk- 
ing some distance behind a blind man re- 
cently I began to feel extremely thankful 
that I had my sight, for it seemed that 
every few yards he was getting a fright. 
First he walked into a telegraph pole and 
then pulled up sharp as he just escaped 
crashing into a cigarette stand outside a 
shop. When I came up to him there was 
a look of fear in his face as he was stand- 
ing on the curb wondering whether he dare 
cross the road. We are saved from many 
shocks and accidents to which the blind 
are subject, and yet our dullness of hearing 
exposes us to shocks to which the blind, 
by reason of their hearing, are immune. 


Noises Not Easy to Identify 


Some incidents cause a smile when we 
recall them afterwards. One day, when 
walking by the side of a fence that pro- 
tects pedestrians from passing trains, | 
was suddenly startled and was on the point 
of running away, for immediately behind 
me I heard such a rushing, hissing sound 
that I thought an aeroplane had come to 
earth and was about to run me down. It 
was of course the rush of a passing train, 
which my dull hearing failed to notice 
until it was within a few yards of me. | 
have had this same idea that an aeroplane 
was crashing into me when a heavy auto- 
mobile has approached suddenly as | 
walked along a country road. Those posses- 
sing normal hearing would hear the sound 
of an approaching train or automobile 
some distance away and therefore would 
not be taken unawares. An amusing do- 
mestic incident comes to mind. As I sat at 
a table with my mind concentrated on an 
article I was writing my aged cousin stood 
behind me and suddenly emptied a bag 
of potatoes on to a board. For the mo- 
ment I received a fright, for it was just 
as though a barrage of guns was suddenly 
let loose. This was probably due not only 
to deafness but to the fact that I suffered 
badly from head noises when returning 
from France and for some time the noise 
was like a continuous artillery barrage. 


The Hard of Hearing and the 
Blackout 


In Britain, where we are subject to a 
blackout which has accounted for thou- 
sands of deaths, the hard of hearing are 
at a great disadvantage, as their eyes, such 
an asset in the daylight, are of little use 
in the dark. As we are unable to hear 
approaching footsteps, collisions are inevi- 
table, especially as batteries for our 
torches are as hard to procure as gold in 
these days. The hard of hearing are also 
at a loss in an air raid, as the writer 
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knows from past experience. While those 
with good hearing catch the sound of the 
air-raid siren and can discern the drone 
of the enemy’s engines, all is silent to 
those with dull ears. 

The late Dan Crawford, a well-known 
missionary in Africa, said that to see the 
advantage of a disadvantageous situation is 
worth more than an income of $50,000.00. 
And, as far as blackouts are concerned, 
deafness is perhaps as much of an ad- 
vantage as a disadvantage. The black- 
out means that those who are hard of 
hearing stay indoors and do not run the 
risks which others run when they go out 
to public places of entertainment. We sit 
beside the fire and find great pleasure 
and profit from our favorite authors and 
enjov closer fellowship with loved ones 
and friends. 

In this area, where garden shelters are 
not provided, it seems we are in less dan- 
ger than our normally hearing neighbors. 
When an air-raid warning is given they 
immediately become agitated and fearful, 
and run to the doors to look for the raider, 
thus exposing themselves to the risk of 
being hit by flying shrapnel. We hard of 
hearing folk sit indoors, oblivious to it all, 
and are in reality in less danger than 
others. It is said that “what the eye doesn’t 
see the heart doesn’t grieve over.” This 
is equally true of the ear, for, hearing 
nothing we remain unconcerned and undis- 
turbed. My utter unconsciousness of the 
sound of enemy planes overhead saved 
me from many a sleepless night in France. 


Use Memory and Intelligence 


But it is possible for us to save our- 
selves from many a shock and anxiety if 
we will use our intelligence and memory. 
As I take my favorite country walk beside 
the railway track, I’ am not in the least 
alarmed now when a train is about to rush 
by, because in the first place, being off 
the track, I know I am in no danger, and 
then memory immediately associates the 
sudden rushing sound with a railway en- 
gine, so there is no further thought of 
an aeroplane descending on me from be- 
hind. This may seem commonplace, but 
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failure to remember sounds and to use 
one’s intelligence means allowing oneself 
to suffer a second shock from the same 
cause. We should investigate the cause of’ 
every sound and not think it is of no con- 
sequence, for indifference may lead to dis- 
astrous consequences and cause no end of 
trouble. 

One day I heard a noise as of something 
lightly banging against a post. I took little 
notice as it happened to be a very windy 
day, and I had to pay for my indifference. 
It was a window which the wind had lift- 
ed off its latch and which ultimately was 
hurled hard again the wall of the house. 
smashing a large pane of glass. That led 
to endless trouble, for the glazier engaged 
to replace the glass went bankrupt and 
failed to do the job. I was put to much 
inconvenience trying to get a pane of glass, 
and it was only after the lapse of six 
weeks that with the help of a friend the 
glass was fixed in the frame. 


Always Investigate Sounds 

Always investigate sounds, for neglect 
may cause much loss of time, money and 
peace of mind. It is absolutely essential 
for those with dull hearing to find out the 
origin of noises because of their failure to 
interpret sounds rightly. 

Coming in one day from a walk, I heard 
what to me was the sound of someone 
whistling upstairs. On asking my cousin 
who it was I found it was the piano-tuner, 
and then, listening intently, I found that 
what seemed to me a sound of whistling 
was his constant striking of the keys to 
get them to the required pitch. 

A band was playing at Windsor Castle. 
Some distance away, on a seat placed 
against a wall, wes a deaf person, not think- 
ing of nor expecting to hear music. When 
he felt the continued beating of the drum, 
he thought that guns were being fired. The 
vibrations amounted to so many bangs, 
which soon stopped. After making deduc- 
tions, he came to the conclusion that it was 
a band, and that it was playing the last 
tune. He verified his surmise by going to 
the same spot in the garden at the same 


(Continued on page 218) 
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With the Lip 


The Volta Review 


Reading Class 


By M. ALLEYNE Cook 


(Continued from the February Vota REVIEW) 


The Koala or Australian Native Bear 
An Informative Talk for Intermediates 
Koala is pronounced ko-d'-la 


I am going to tell you about a little Aus- 
tralian animal. 

The Koala Bear is a Teddy Bear come to 
life. 

He is the most charming little animal you 
could wish to see. 

His home is in Australia, usually near 
the sea shore. 

He is gentle and friendly. 

He weighs about fifteen pounds. 

His fur is soft. It is grey, silvery grey 
or a shiny dark brown. 

He sometimes has a white waistcoat. 

His claws are sharp and long. He has 
no tail. 

He has large bushy ears and a small black 
nose. His nose is hooked. 

There is almost always an expression of 
surprise on his face. 

The male animal makes a noise like a 
pig. 

The female sometimes squeals. 

The young Koala whimpers and cries 
just like a baby if he is hurt. 

He puts his paws to his eyes and the tears 
run off his funny little nose. 

The female Koala has a pouch for her 
baby, but she usually carries him on her 
back. 

He holds on to her fur and peeps over 
her shoulder when she climbs a tree. 

When the mother bear goes to sleep in 
the daytime, she nurses the baby in her 
arms. 

She strokes and soothes him, even while 
she is asleep. 

In the daytime the bear wedges himself 
into the fork of a tree. 

There he goes to sleep. 

You may see him at any time. 

If you stand under his tree and clap your 
hands, he will open his eyes and look at you 
very solemnly. 


THE KOALA—NATIVE AUSTRALIAN BEAR 
Then he will go to sleep again. 
os p ag 


If it is the evening, he may decide to have 
his breakfast. 


He climbs up the tree slowly and care- 


fully. 


He clasps the boughs with his arms and 
feet. 

He holds on to the bark with his sharp 
claws. 

Then he puts out his hand for a leaf and 
sniffs at it. 

If he does not like it, he tries another. 


He repeats the process until he finds one 
he really likes. 


He is very fussy about his food. 

He will eat only one kind of food. 

This is the young leaves of certain vari- 
eties of eucalyptus trees. 


The home of these eucalyptus trees is in 
Australia. 
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There they are usually called Gum trees. 

The Koala likes the leaves of the Pepper- 
mint Gum or the Manna Gum best. 

If he cannot get the food he likes, he will 
not eat at all, and soon dies. 

This is one reason why these bears are 
protected. 

Semetimes the bear will climb out on a 
frail branch. 

Sometimes he falls 70 or 80 feet with a 
crash. 

He picks himself up and climbs the tree 
again. 

He starts once more to look for his break- 
fast. 

If he climbs down a tree, he goes back- 
wards like a sailor. 

At night he prowls about the garden or 
the bush (forest). 

The Koala Bear always knows when there 
will be a severe change in the weather. 

He takes a “walkabout.” (An aboriginal 
word meaning “wander’’). 

He goes from one tree to another. 

At last he finds a safe perch to shelter 
him from the rain or cold. 

At Koala Park near Sydney, there are 
several Alsatian dogs. 

The bears love to ride on the backs of 
these dogs. 

You sometimes see as many as 3 or 4 
bears and perhaps a baby bear on one dog. 

They look very charming. 

There are not many Koalas left. 

They are very carefully protected. 


They are not allowed out of the country 
as they would soon die. 

It is almost worth a trip to Australia to 
see these lovable little animals. 

You will think you have stepped into a 
fairy story, when you see them. 


Questions 
When conducting these question exer- 
cises. separate pupils could come before 
the class and tell all they can remember 
about each question. If anything is left 
out, volunteers can be called to supply the 
missing parts. This will stimulate the class. 
The teacher must follow carefully and add 

any important facts left out. 
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1. Tell me something about the appearance 
of the Koala Bear. 

2. What sort of noise does the male animal 
make? 

3. How does the baby Koala act when he 
is hurt? 

4. Can you tell me how the female bear 
looks after her baby? 

5. Tell me how the Koala looks for his 
breakfast. 

6. Will you tell me something of the kind 
of food he prefers? 

7. Tell me how the Koala Bear acts when 
the weather is about to change. 





A Hearing Aid in Parliament 

Although the House of Commons is, 
acoustically, one of the worst debating as- 
semblies on earth, its best reporting is done 
by a man who is deaf. He is William Bark- 
ley, of the Daily Express, whose trouble 
over his hearing resulted in one of the best 
Parliamentary jokes of recent years. 

Bill had taken into the Gallery, for test, 
a minor Broadcasting House, an elaborate 
hearing machine. While Ramsay Mac- 
Donald was making the worst speech of a 
pitiful year of mental decline, and using 
the historic words, “On and on and up and 
up,” Bill readjusted the machine. There 
came from it, suddenly, the loudest rasp- 
berry Parliament has ever heard! 

There was another awful row—a protest 
from the floor and action by the officials. 
Bill’s machine was thrown out. So, very 
nearly, was Bill. 

Although at one time Bill nearly decided, 
because of his deafness, to retire to Scot- 
land to write books, he soon made his afflic- 
tion into a super-sensitiveness. 

“You can make deaf people hear,” they 
say, “by getting their wave-length.” Bill, 
reversing the process, can get yours—and 
so successfully that even the official Han- 
sard has consulted him about a phrase their 
reporters missed.—The London Leader. 





Speaking of unemployment.—The 
average man has 12,000,000,000 brain cells. 
—Life. 
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Alice Cogswell and Her Family 


Father and Daughter: A Collection of Cogs- 
well Family Letters and Diaries — 1772- 
1830. Edited by Grace Cogswell Root. 
Printed at the American School for the 
Deaf, West Hartford, Conn. Cloth, 127 pp. 
Price, $2.00. 


The American School for the Deaf has 
done a genuine service in making available 
this highly entertaining collection of let- 
ters which has interest for any historically 
minded person as well as for those who 
care about the early history of the educa- 
tion of the deaf. Dealing almost entirely 
with the inter-relations of an_ intelligent, 
well educated. religiously minded and pro- 
foundly affectionate family, the letters are 
replete with interesting Americana and with 
rather charming human portraits. 

The editing is well done. From the fact 
that the foreword is dated 1924, it would 
seem that the editor. a member of the Cogs- 
well family, has had the material in hand 
for some time. and that its final publication 
is due to the initiative and cooperation of 
the management and printing department 
of the school for the deaf. The letters used 
are apparently original copies, preserved 
in the library of Yale University. The in- 
terest is heightened by the fact that the 
sections of the correspondence dealing di- 
rectly with the establishment of the Hart- 
ford School. all of which have been pub- 
lished many times, have been omitted for 
the most part, and only the more intimate 
family letters included. 

A short preliminary historv introduces 
us to the Cogswell family on their first ar- 
rival in America, August 15, 1635. Their 
hoat, the Angel Gabriel. was wrecked off 
the coast of Maine. and “burst in pieces 


and cast away,” 
but John Cogswell 
and his wife Eliza- 
beth survived, 
though wet and 
shivering, and 
shorn of all pos- 
except a 
large tent, provi- 
dentially salvaged 
from the wreck of 
the Gabriel. This 
tent, pitched on the 
rockbound shore of Maine, was the first 
home of the Cogswells in America. 


sessions 





We then skip over several generations, to 
arrive at Mason, whom we know through 
the many facets of his character revealed 
in letters to his father, and, later, to his 
wife and daughter, and from the travel 
diaries he kept assiduously on his journeys. 
He is shown to be intelligent, witty, shrewd, 
and of fine character, with great devotion 
to his work and to his family. As a stu- 
dent at Yale, he was more interested in his 
family than in the War 
which was raging at that time. In 1781, 
he writes, 


Revolutionary 


Our situation in this quarter with regard to 
the Enemy is much as it has been for these sev- 
eral months past. We are still fearful of losing 
our Cattle, but our fears are not so great as they 
have been, as some of the most noted villians [sic] 
have been lately taken. 


He spent several years managing an 
apothecary’s shop in New York City, where 
he characteristically attended to his own 
affairs and bothered little about the assem- 
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bled legislators who were endeavoring to 
frame a constitution. In 1785, he writes, 


Congress I know are sitting here, but I know 
nothing that they have been doing. Indeed | be- 
lieve they hardly know themselves as yet. And on 
the whole I believe | may as well mind my own 
business and let Congress and everybody else 
alone. I shall profit more by attending to Electu- 
aries than by endeavoring to find out what Con- 
gress or any other set of men are about. 


in 1788, he decided to settle and practice 
in Hartford. “My principal business,” he 
wrote his father, “will consist this winter 
in making myself known to the best people 
in this place and with my brother Practi- 
tioners within ten and twenty miles of 
here.” He developed great professional 
skill, and acquired note as a surgeon. He 
performed successfully operations for cata- 
ract on the eye, and was the first in this 
country to secure the carotid artery by a 
ligature. In obstetrics he was nearly un- 
rivaled. 

His Hartford diary is very readable, as 
it records his visits, describes the people 
he met and his opinion of them, which was 
colored by good sense and good judgment, 
and not at all by their wealth or position. 
Speaking of a visit to his sister, he writes, 
“James, Sally and John by their endear- 
ing actions clung about my heart, and kept 
my affections constantly on the rally. How 
shall I feel if I ever have children of my 
own? I dare not indulge the anticipation!” 

He married Miss Mary Ledyard, who ap- 
pears frequently in the early part of the 
Hartford diary, and by whom he had four 
children, Mary, Elizabeth, Alice and Mason. 
The first mention of Alice does not refer 
to her deafness, although she had been deaf 
two years at the time. In 1809, when she 
was four, Dr. Cogswell wrote to his wife, 
then away on a visit, “Alice has not refused 
to go to school once since you left us.” 

There is a letter Dr. Cogswell wrote John 
Braidwood, who first came to America in 
1812. However, Braidwood settled in Vir- 
ginia. instead of going to Hartford as in- 
vited, and Dr. Cogswell entered into cor- 
respondence with the English Braidwoods 
and with Sicard. Very little of this inter- 
change is included in the present collec- 
tion. There are some charming letters to 
Alice, written by Miss Huntley (Mrs. 
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Sigourney) and Alice’s schoolmates at the 
Ellis-Huntley School. Miss Huntley writes 
a description of Alice in school: “In my 
memory she moved like a blithe bird. She 
was full of life and buoyancy. Coming over 
to my side, if she saw me a moment dis- 
engaged, with her sweet supplication, 
‘Please teach Alice something.” Alice’s 
schoolmates learned the finger alphabet and 
the sign language, and conversed with her 
readily, and her teachers prepared manu- 
script books to aid her language work. 


Alice’s first compositions reveal many 
faults of language, and it would be inter- 
esting to know whether her later ones were 
corrected before publication, for the letters 
from 1821 on are well written, with almost 
unassailable grammar and diction. A jour- 
nal she kept in 1826 gives an account of a 
journey she made from Hartford to Pater- 
son, N. J., by way of New York. In New 
York, she records: 

We are in a constant whirl of bustle. We re- 
ceive a great deal of company, return calls, & 
walk every day so that we feel very much fatigued. 
New York is beginning to be gay. I am much 
pleased with its appearance while I make there 
a short visit. I enjoyed myself very much with 
my aunt. We visited the theatre called the Park 
Theatre. Richard the Third acted there. It was 
a very splendid public building, and was full of 
company when we sat in the gallery. All was the 
scene of gaiety and splendor. . . . I took leave with 
regret of all my relations. | came home with my 
cousin Catherine Fisher in the boat. The next 
day we all happily arrived at Hartford in safety. 

Alice’s sister Mary married Lewis Weld, 
principal of the Pennsylvania School for 
the Deaf. Alice was devoted to her brother- 
in-law, and wrote to him in 1828, “I would 
rather be transported to Philadelphia to 
go among your own pupils, in view of your 
signs concerning religion tomorrow, but | 
am well accustomed to Mr. Gallaudet’s and 
other instructors’ signs.” She visited the 
Welds often, and wrote her father long let- 
ters about her adventures in Philadelphia. 


The last letter in the collection is one 
Dr. Cogswell wrote to his two daughters 
while Alice was with Mary at the Pennsyl- 
vania School. It is dated April 14, 1830. 
Dr. Cogswell died in December of that year. 
Alice was so stricken by his death that she 
followed him, thirteen days later, when she 
was twenty-five years old. 
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Deafness in the Directories 


Social Work Year Book, 1941: Russell H. 
Kurtz, Editor. Sixth issue. Russell Sage 
Foundation, New York. 793 pp. Indexed. 
Price, $3.25. 

For the sixth year, the Russell Sage Foun- 
dation has issued its descriptive catalog of 
related 
fields. Part One consists of a series of topi- 
cal articles covering agencies in many dif- 
ferent fields, from Adult Education to 
Workmen’s Compensation and Youth Prob- 
lems. Each article is prepared by an indi- 
vidual highly experienced in the field treat- 
ed and as all the material is informative, 
and each article offers a résumé of current 
knowledge, the volume is really an encyclo- 
pedia of social work. 

In the field of deafness, Josephine B. 
Timberlake and Betty C. Wright were se- 
lected to cover the article on “The Deaf 
and the Hard of Hearing.” The two classes 
are differentiated as follows: “Persons who 
from birth or early childhood are entirely 
without the sense of hearing, or practically 
so, do not learn to speak unless specially 
instructed. For the purposes of this article, 
they are referred to as ‘the deaf,’ and the 
term ‘hard of hearing’ is used to apply to 
persons with many different degrees of 
hearing impairment, including those who 
have lost all power to hear after the estab- 
lishment of good speech.” One paragraph 
reads: 


activities in social work and in 


“The most significant recent trend in the 
education of the deaf is the increased use 
of residual hearing. It has been proved 
that more than half of the pupils in the 
average school for the deaf have some pow- 
er to appreciate sound. This fact, coupled 
with steady improvements in electrical hear- 
ing aids, is exerting a marked effect on 
methods of instruction. For example, the 
Pennsylvania School for the Deaf, the larg- 
est school for the deaf in the country, now 
has 30 per cent of its pupils in classes 
where hearing aids are in constant use, and 
has been obliged to revise its standards for 
graduation because the academic progress 
of those pupils has been so greatly acceler- 
ated.” 
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Under the heading, “The Hard of Hear. 
ing,” is the following paragraph: 

“The American Society for the Hard of 
Hearing believes that any adequate pro. 
gram of work for hard of hearing children 
should include hearing tests, examinations 
by ear specialists, and treatment when indi- 
cated ; instruction in lip reading in the regu- 
lar schools for slightly hard of hearing chil. 
dren so that they may keep up with their 
grades, and speech instruction if needed; 
special classes in the regular schools for 
children with hearing losses so marked that 
they must have hearing aids and special 
instruction in addition to training in speech 
and voice; and vocational guidance.” 

An excellent bibliography appended to 
the article adds to its value. H. M. 


Public Administration Organizations: A Di- 
rectory of Unofficial Organizations in the 
Field of Public Administration in the 
United States and Canada. Public Admin- 
istration Clearing House, 1313 East 60th 
St., Chicago. Cloth. 187 pp. 


This makes the fifth issue of this com- 
pact directory of voluntary unofficial organ- 
izations working in the general field of 
public administration. It has been com- 
piled for the use of these organizations 
themselves, as well as for public officials 
and students of government. The organiza- 
tions listed consist of associations of public 
officials and administrators, professional 
and technical societies, and citizens’ organ- 
izations. Five hundred six national organ- 
izations are listed. Under each head, a 
description of the organization and _ its 
functions is given, with the number of 
members, the dues, the affiliations and pub- 
lications, and the address of the secretariat. 
It is attractively printed, and because of 
the admirable condensation, a handy and 
useful volume. The organizations in the 
field of deafness are the American Associa- 
tion to Promote the Teaching of Speech to 
the Deaf; the American Society for the 
Hard of Hearing; the Conference of Execu- 
tives of American Schools for the Deaf; 
the Convention of American Instructors of 
the Deaf; and the American Institute for 


the Deaf-Blind. 
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Of shoes—and ships—and sealing wax—of cabbages—and kings”— 


School Reports 

The West Virginia Schools for the Deaf 
and Blind celebrate their seventieth anni- 
versary by issuing a new handbook, copi- 
ously illustrated, and including a history 
of the schools, sketches of the various su- 
perintendents and some of the leading 
teachers who have served there, a roster of 
all pupils and former pupils of the schools, 
and outlines of the courses of study. The 
report includes information concerning the 
changes recently made in the requirements 
for graduation; the school testing program, 
which has been greatly expanded during the 
past few years; and the system of reports 
on individual pupils. In the vocational de- 
partment, art, art craft, baking, barbering, 
beauty culture, domestic science, dressmak- 
ing, farming and dairying, general mechan- 
ics, general shop work, printing, linotyping, 
sewing, rug making, home making, shoe re- 
pairing, and woodwork are taught. The 
school maintains a farm of 125 acres, with 
a herd of 35 Guernsey cows, and 150 head 
of hogs. Many of the garden crops are 
canned in the school cannery, which is 
equipped to can by modern processes 20,- 
000 gallons a year. Considerable canning 
of apples, peaches, cherries and other fruits 
is done each year. The school maintains a 
department for the blind-deaf, which at 
present contains four pupils, with their 
teacher. 


The Colorado School for the Deaf and 
Blind includes in its report for 1938-1940, 


interesting statistics as to the causes of 


Lewis Carroll 


deafness of all the pupils who have been 
enrolled at the school, the ages at which 
they became deaf, and, where they are 
known, facts as to the inheritance of deaf- 
ness. Five of the graduates of the class of 
1939 took the entrance examinations for 
Gallaudet College, and four were accepted. 
Two additional group hearing aids have 
been purchased for use in the auricular de- 
partment during the past year. Two girls 
of the class of 1939 were enrolled in a 
school of beauty culture, and both passed 
with high grades, and are now gainfully 
employed. 


The 1940 report of the South Carolina 
School states that Miss Jean Utley, former- 
ly in charge of an experimental class using 
public school methods with the hearing 
aid at the New Jersey School, has become 
supervising teacher. Under her direction, 
the acoustic department at the South Caro- 
lina School is being expanded. Two new 
group instruments have been purchased, 
and it is planned to secure two each year 
until this equipment is in each oral class- 
room. All teachers who will use hearing 
aids in the classroom were given special 
training with this equipment. In the home- 
making department, the older girls have 
studied household decoration, and, among 
other things, have designed and executed 
candlewick bedspreads for all the beds in 
the older girls’ dormitory. The boys in the 
woodworking department have made many 
articles of furniture for the school. Three 
graduates of the school are now attending 
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Gallaudet College, and one is a freshman at 
the University of South Carolina, making 
A’s in all subjects. 


The 1939 report of the Nebraska School 
is included in the report of the State Board 
of Control. 
done recently by the heads of both the vo- 
cational and academic departments of the 
school in outlining and adjusting a new 
course of study. In the vocational depart- 
ment, the program includes exploratory 
work, where the child is given opportunity 
to express his likes and dislikes, and where 
his background and abilities are studied to 
determine what occupation he should se- 
lect. The pupils are rotated experimentally 
from one vocational subject to another. 
Oppertunities are provided for the older 
students to learn at outside sources trades 
not offered in the school. 


The report for 1939-40 of the Deaf and 
Dumb Institute, Allahabad, India, gives a 
history of the institution and its progress, 
an account of the work done in the academ- 
ic and vocational departments, and a list of 
graduates of the school and their present 
occupations. The school cares for 26 pu- 
pils, some of whom are boarders and some 
day pupils. The school is supported by a 
small grant from the government, donations 
from individuals, and a few tuition fees. 
Most of the children are received free of 
charge. The report states that there are 
over 25,000 deaf persons in the United 
Provinces, of whom at least 8,000 are of 
school age. The report closes with a plea 
for more funds to carry on the work. 


The June, 1940, report of the Central 
New York School describes the new or- 
ganization of the school which took place, 
beginning September, 1939. Two main di- 
visions were established. The nursery 
school and the academic work through the 
first five grades were grouped together as 
the Lower School, under the supervision of 
Miss Anne B. Berkeley. The pre-vocational, 
the vocational, and the academic work 
above the fifth grade belong to the Upper 
School, and are under the supervision of 


Mr. Charles L. Brooks. This school has 


Considerable work has been 
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been designated up-state center for the vo. 
cational training of the deaf of New York 
State, and new equipment has been pro. 
vided, including a Kelly press and a lino. 
type for the printing department, and equip. 
ment for power machine operation, trade 
dressmaking and tailoring courses. 


The seventy-third annual report of the 
Clarke School states that of the seven boys 
and girls who were graduated in June, two 
are enrolled in their local high schools, one 
has entered a trade school, and three have 
found employment. In the School’s re- 
search department, an analysis has been 
made of the results of the New Stanford 
Achievement Test which has been given 
each year for the past eight years in the 
Middle and Upper Schools, experiments 
have been made to study the effect of deaf- 
ness on social organization in young deaf 
children, and lip reading tests have been 
devised and administered to the pupils in 
all three departments. It is planned to pub- 
lish a report of the community studies con- 
cerning inheritance of deafness. Data on 
the genetic and general medical aspects of 
deafness are still accumulating. 





New Opportunities in Arkansas 


We plan to make improvements similar 
to those which have been made in many 
other schools in the way of separate dor- 
mitories which would be fire proof. In or- 
der to develop and establish thoroughly 
the speech and lip reading abilities of the 
children, a separate school with living facil 
ities should be provided. Where this has 
been done I have observed that the speech 
of the pupils is much better than the speech 
of our pupils. Our pupils have made much 
progress in their speech work, but the small- 
er pupils would make greater progress if 
they lived in a separate building quite a 
distance from the present buildings. It is 
not possible, of course, for all deaf chil- 
dren to acquire speech and lip reading, but 
it is possible for a large percentage to do 
this. As our parents well know, it is much 
easier for children who talk and read lips 
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to adjust themselves to hearing people. The 
school would continue to be what is known 
as a combined school, using both the oral 
and manual methods of teaching, but every 
child should be given the finest opportu- 
nities possible to acquire good speech and 
lip reading. If he cannot do this he will 
be trained in the manual department.— 
SUPERINTENDENT D. T. HENDERSON, in the 
Arkansas Optic. 


New Courses at U.S.C. 


Courses in the psychology of speech 
reading are to be offered at the University 
of Southern California, Los Angeles, dur- 
ing the spring and summer of 1941. Mo- 
tion pictures built around life situations are 
to be adapted to the major lip reading 
methods. Training is also to be offered in 
the reeducation of residual hearing. The 
course is open to hard of hearing students 
and to teachers of lip reading. It is con- 
ducted by Dr. B. V. Morkovin, in coopera- 
tion with Miss Ruth Bartlett, Mrs. Lucelia 
M. Moore, Miss Mildred Kennedy and Mrs. 
Florence Browne. This course is being giv- 
en now, and will be repeated during the six 
weeks’ summer session, beginning June 20, 


1941. 


Another psychology course is to be con- 
cerned with problems of education and so- 
cial adjustment of the hard of hearing and 
the deaf. It will include a survey of mod- 
em techniques in: (a) determining needs 
for personal, social and economic adjust- 
ment; (b) audiometric testing; (c) hear- 
ing aid service; (d) vocational advice; (e) 
training residual hearing; (f) the correc- 
tion of speech defects of the hard of hear- 
ing; (g) teaching the hard of hearing and 
the deaf child; (h) education of parents of 
hard of hearing and deaf children. The 
course is open to the hard of hearing as 
well as to normally hearing persons—teach- 
ers, social workers, students of medicine 
and psychology, nurses, technicians and 
parents of hard of hearing and deaf chil- 
dren. This course will be given daily dur- 
ing the six weeks’ summer session, begin- 


ning June 20, 1941. 
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News of Miss Maud Randle 


Many readers of the VoLtTa’ REVIEW 
know something of the work of Miss Maud 
Randle, who founded a British League for 
the Hard of Hearing, and for some time 
edited its publication, Earways. Miss Randle 
made a brief visit to the United States in 
1927, at which time she attended the Chau- 
tauqua Conference of the American Society 
for the Hard of Hearing. 

Miss Pauline Ralli of New York has 
kindly shared with us a recent letter from 
Miss Randle which shows the splendid 
spirit typical of her and of her fellow coun- 
trymen. The letter was written January 11, 


1941. 


You will be sorry to learn that we have lost 
Earways. Everything destroyed by enemy action. 
All the years of work, valuable documents, thou- 
sands of names and addresses of past and pres- 
ent members of the British League for the Hard 
of Hearing—all gone, plus furniture and clothing. 

Our headquarters had developed into a first 
class office and residential club. Now I must be- 
gin again. 

Will you kindly tell my American friends and 
also tell them that, while I shall not be able to 
write so frequently, I shall be glad to have letters 
and journals, as usual. My new address is 23 St. 
George’s Mansions, Red Lion Square, London, 
W.C. 1, England. 





Service Clinic for the Hard of Hearing 
The Kern General Hospital, Bakersfield, 


California, has established a service clinic 
for the hard of hearing under the Kern 
County Department of Public Health. So- 
cial service outpatient clinic records are 
made, giving the medical history and phys- 
ical examination, the necessary laboratory 
tests. The patient is referred to an otologist 
for examination and recommendation as to 
whether surgical or X-ray therapy or other 
treatment is needed. An audiogram is 
made. Hearing aids are tried out. The pa- 
tient is referred to agencies which may be 
of assistance, for instance: a lip reading 
class, a class for training residual hearing; 
a vocational agency; a consulting psy- 
chiatrist. The medical clinic is held daily; 
the otological services are available twice 
weekly; audiometer tests and tests of hear- 
ing aids are made by appointment. 
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ALADDIN 


VACUUM TUBE HEARING AID 
Manufactured in Schenectady, N. Y. 





"MAGIC MICROPHONE" 


worn as a pin 


The “MAGIC MICROPHONE,” 
combined with the superb VACUUM 
TUBE AMPLIFIER and battery 
contained in a small “UN/JPAK” 
gives the hearing aid user a new 
experience in hearing comfort and 
fidelity of tone reproduction. 





Sole Representatives 


ELECTRONIC SALES CO. 
74 CHAPEL STREET, ALBANY, N. Y. 
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Teaching Language 
(Continued from page 171) 

not dull. They may have been slow, but 
they were capable of showing better re. 
sults if they had been given a fair chance 
to develop their latent mental faculties and 
to use language more intelligently. 

One of the outstanding features that 
have come under the notice of the writer | 
is the inability of many deaf children to 
use correctly some of the fundamental | 
forms of language which, by reason of 
the time such pupils have been under in- 
struction, they are supposed to have mas- 
tered. This failing is not to be accounted 
for by poor mentality, because the same | 
children have been found capable of un. | 
derstanding and retaining far more diffi | 
cult forms. One is forced to the conclu- | 
sion that such failures are not due en- 
tirely to insufficient drill in the use of 
these expressions, but to faulty presenta- 
tion, and that the trouble might have been 
avoided if the principle had been sufficient- 
ly well taught at the beginning. Defects of 
this nature are hard to eradicate, for they 
are usually of long standing. 

(To be continued) 








The Parents Talk It Over 
(Continued from page 184) 
his chances of going far depend upon his 
ability to read. If he never becomes a 
capable reader, even his natural and com- 
plete oral communication will not take him 


through high school or college. 
Mrs. E. W., Arizona (a teacher). 


An Expert Little Lip Reader 
Every day of my life I am thankful to the | 
art of lip reading, for in it Robert has a 
tool which unlocks the gate of communica- 
tion for him and for us. And, more than 
all, through it he learns speech. How many 
words have become familiar to him simply 
by lip reading—not at all through the tac- 
tile sense! 
The auricular work is not very note- 
worthy at the moment. I am using Miss 
H.’s excellent suggestions, however, and 
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GIVES EVERY WORD ITS FULL MEANING 


MAICO’S SMALLEST vacuum - tube 
hearing aid, the new MAICO ‘‘ACKE,”’ 
has just been released by the Maico Com- 
pany, Ine., of Minneapolis. 


It hardly weighs two ounces—is small 
enough to be slipped into a man’s watch 
pocket—yet it’s guaranteed to be as ef- 
fective as anything twice its size. It’s 
powerful enough to enable a severely 
hard-of-hearing person to catch a whis- 
per or get normal conversation at dis- 
tances of 20 feet or more! 


In the new tiny ‘‘ ACE’’ Model, MAICO 
again offers a hearing aid which com- 
pletely discards carbon in any part of 
the circuit. Long life, freedom from 
wear and carbon deterioration, and re- 
markable battery economy are the result. 


The first wearable vacuum-tube hearing 
aid to be accepted by the American Med- 
ical Association’s Council on Physical 


Therapy was MAICO. The new ‘‘ ACE”’ 
Model is believed to be an improvement 
over this earlier MAICO hearing aid. It 
is less than half the size, and because of 
its lack of distortion is particularly effec- 
tive in perception and confusion types 
of deafness. 


A free booklet, describing new hearing 
aid developments and how to test the ef- 
fectiveness of any hearing aid, will be 
sent upon request. 


MAICO CO., INC. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 
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HEA 
TRIMM 


POLYPHONIC 


Wearable Vacuum Tube 
Hearing Aid 


Reach out into the world of sound with 
this modern instrument, a development 
of Trimm, pioneers in the application of 
vacuum tubes to hearing aids. 





WITH 
THE 















THE TRIMM EXCELLOPHONE DIST. 
1770 W. Berteau Ave., Chieago, III. 


Will you kindly send complete details on 
the Trimm POLYPHONIC? 





Address . 


I cdhisentheastadtesnersese I iscencrestccivceenntnen 

















Read 
DEAFNESS —-€ SENSE 


Dr. James Mier Love 
Price $2.00 
THE VOLTA BUREAU 
1537 35th St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 


DIRECTORY 
SOCIETIES FOR THE HARD OF HEARING 


HARTFORD 


Rooms 310-311, 252 Asylum Street, 
Hartford, Conn. 


JACKSONVILLE 


111 West Ashley Street, Room 108 
Jacksonville, Fla. 


PITTSBURGH 


Suite 74, Methodist Bldg., 
524 Penn Ave. 


TOLEDO 


2313 Ashland Ave., 
Toledo, Ohio 


WASHINGTON 


2431 14th St, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 
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working out a few ideas of my own g9. 
may have something to report next ti 
Just before school closed, the multiple 
ing aid arrived but Miss S. had little time 
use it. Moreover, Robert showed much 
interest in it than others of the first yg 
group who seem to have some hearing. @ 
day when she was demonstrating for me 
was restive until he found that by log 
down on the polished surface of the ta 
he could read Miss S.’s lips in the reflecti 
(Aren’t these youngsters keen?) The wa 
was going far too smoothly, when anot 
visitor noticed what he was doing. The 
upon Miss S. removed that source of fi 
and immediately Robert refused to “pla 
—in fact, he had to be sent out of the rog 
because he would not even attempt to] 
spond. Now, I wonder what has happen 
to the hearing I know he had. Is lip 
ing so pleasant to him that he isn’t going! 
be bothered with trying to hear? Has | 
been overworked on auricular practice 
Has his hearing actually disappeared? Or 
it a combination of things? I know noj 
that he wasn’t too well just at that time at 
was probably exhausted mentally. 



















I liked the exercises you wrote out for § 
me, Miss H., and I appreciate your effort § 
in my behalf when there are so many de: § 
mands on your time. I have been working § 
away at them, but Robert’s attitude isn’t of ® 
the best. For instance, in using thumb, & 
cow, boy, he responds correctly enough § 
times in the course of a week for me to be: 2 
lieve he understands what I say. Then again § 
as I say cow, he replies boy, boy, boy, re 
fusing, even when he lip reads, to admit ® 
it is cow I am saying. (Cow seems the § 
hardest for him to hear of the three words.) § 
That seems to indicate that he just doesn't ¥ 
want to listen. Rewards don’t seem to help : 
either. But, on the other hand, today he § 
brought out a portable victrola, played a 
record over and over and repeated the clos- 
ing sounds again and again. Another re- 
cent development is that he gets his bin- 
aural tube for me to read to him (he never 
would have much to do with it before), and 
as I read into the tube, he watches the & 
printed story as I point to it, We can ac § 
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= AUROPHONE 


enough § The new Aurophone, a vacuum tube hearing device 
e to be & ev ; 6 sel 
. .. a brilliant advance in hearing-aid history . . . product 


n again : sey 
oy, Te: of Mears Radio Hearing Device Corporation, America’s 


| admit oldest organization specializing exclusively in scientific 
ms the § hearing-aids for the deafened . . . Founded 1904. 
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The 
CLARKE SCHOOL 


FOR THE DEAF 
NORTHAMPTON, MASS. 
Established in 1867 

An endowed school for Deaf Boys and 
Girls. The Oral Method only is employed. 
Usable hearing is trained. Pupils are admitted 
at five years of age. Upper School grades fit 
pupils for High School work. Instruction in 
Home Economics and Household Arts is pro- 
vided for girls; and for boys in Industrial Arts 
and Crafts, in well equipped modern buildings. 
Pupils are grouped according to age in three 
carefully supervised homes. There is a well 
equipped central school building, a well 
equipped gymnasium and grounds for out-of- 
door recreation and games. 


FRANK H. REITER, Ph.D., 
Principal 
Department of Teacher Education un- 
der the direction of the Principal and 
Committee of Faculty. 


Formation and Development of 
Elementary English Sounds 


By CAROLINE A. YALE 
Revised and Enlarged Edition, 75 Cents 


Element and Drill Charts consisting of 


1 Consonant Chart 
1 Vowel Chart 
7 Drill Charts 


Per Set $5.00 


Consonant and Vowel Charts sold separately, 
if desired, $1.50 


LIFE OF JESUS FOR CHILDREN 
Complete in 20 Story Charts Illustrated 
By Marianna Macomber Price $5.00 


STORY CHARTS 


FOR CLASS WORK WITH YOUNG 
CHILDREN 


Series I. Three charts of 12 stories 
each, with manual 


$10.00 











Series II. Four charts of 12 stories 
each, with manual $17.00 

Series III. Myths $10.00 

Series I, II and III $35.00 
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complish about five pages of the Elson pre. 
primer, “Dick and Jane” while he stijj’ NI 
maintains a keen interest and follows the 

idea of the story perfectly. I am consider. 
ing giving up the word drill for reading | ym 
and hearing words in sentences for stim. ||) 
ulating ideas. In his early training I seemed | | 
to get better results with complete sentences | | 
—commands at that time. 


Mrs. D. P., Utah. 















My Two Cents Added 
(Continued from page 196) 


to take calmly the abrupt “Keep you : 
voice down!” That particular day the 
had been many people around all day am 
I had had to make extra effort every tim 
I spoke to anyone in order to make hil 
hear above the general noise, and I ha 
no way of knowing that at the moment the 
room had quieted down so that I couk 
have spoken in a moderate tone and been 
understood. 


I want to have my voice well controlled N 

and I do welcome reminders when it is 0 
not, but oh, if they would only wait until For t 
a convenient pause in my conversation to VISU 
do it! Do other deaf people have this ENT 
trouble? CREA 


Possibly some of this makes me sound | gccon 
like rather a poor sport. Like Mrs. Mon- 
tague, I appreciate the patience required Abso1 
to put up with me and my deafness, and |"? di 
am very grateful for the endless thought- = ’ 
fulness and sometimes surprising foresight agers 
of the majority of normally hearing per: As so 
sons with whom I come in contact. They | actly 
constantly go to a great deal of trouble | 
for my benefit. All their errors are com: | 
mitted unwittingly. I am simply stating | USE 
some of the things I wish they would not CO 
do, although this may be expecting a great | UI 
deal. | 

There is one mistake often made which 
I enjoy thoroughly though secretly. It is | 
in the same category as the blind minis- | 
ter’s candle and mirror episodes. I am 
repeatedly asked such questions as, “Did | ( 
you go to the concert last night?” Or, “Do | b 
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(Now You Can SEE How Much You HEAR 


it until For the first time in history you can get a Everyone with impaired hearing should grasp 


mer VISUAL RECORD comparing your PRES- _ this opportunity to get the true facts. Present 
fe mS ENT HEARING ABILITY with the IN- users of hearing aids are especially invited. 











a > HEARING which a hearing aid The ACOUSTICON HEARING COMPARA. 
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resight | SUsswor k. ganization. 
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Many people with impaired 
hearing have found real enjoyment and 
convenience in the Telephone Amplifier. 
This small attachment fits any telephone 
and a handy switch lets you turn it on 
and off at will. 


For demonstration, write to—or inquire 
at—your local telephone Busi- 


ness Office. They will be glad to 4 om 


arrange it at your convenience— ‘| 
without obligation. 














NEW LOW 


V-1 


60 
At Last! 


A vacuum tube hearing aid at a price all can 
afford. A complete new model throughout. 


GE 


e VOLUME... . Wide range of power. 

i... ar Clear, rich tones. 

e TUBES..... Replaceable by user 
(a new feature) 

e ECONOMY .. ‘Long life batteries. 

e DESIGN..... Beautifully stream- 


lined. 
DURABILITY . ‘Built with the finest 


parts obtainable. 


Call for FREE demonstration 
or write for Booklet V. 


GEM EARPHONE CO., Inc. 





47 West 34th Street New York, N. Y. 
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you listen to So-and-so’s program on your 
radio?” To prevent the inquirer from be. 
coming embarrassed with his own stupidity, 
I always make my negative replies as in. 
conspicuous as possible and hold my breath 
in hope that he will not recognize his mis. 
take. And nine out of ten—I’m happy to 

say—do not notice that they have said any. | 
thing foolish! Though this may not seem to 
speak well for the intelligence of my asso- | 
ciates, the errors are made as often by the 





mentally alert as by the mentally slow. | 
always get a secret thrill out of their for. | 
getfulness, which I take as a compliment 
to my speech reading. What totally deaf 
person would not? 





Molly Mather’s Mail Box 


(Continued from page 199) 
with—sciatica. 

For once in my life I am right! Didn't! 
tell you you had struck something when 
you started that Mail Box? 

I want to add a word to M.W.W.’s letter. 
When she came to Boston, she visited the 
Boston Guild, and then she came to this old 
city and called on me. It was the year of 
our tercentenary, and the celebration lasted 
a week. There was a big parade the day 
she was here. She always remembers my 
birthday and Christmas. I have one card 
on which she marked with a cross the place 
where I would land when I went to see her. 
But my travelling days are over. 


M. E. S., Massachusetts. 


Going back through the files to look up | 
M.W.W.’s letter, and some others, I am im- 
pressed with the number of communications 
that have been received by the Mail Box, 
and the wide geographical area they repre- 
sent. The Mail Box has been in existence 
less than nine months, but in that time let- 
ters have come to it from England, Aus- 
tralia, South Africa, New Zealand and Ha: | 
waii, to say nothing of such widely sepa: | 
rated parts of the U. S. A. as Idaho, Cali- 
fornia, Maine, Nebraska and New York, to | 
mention only a few. 





NS 


They are all good letters, some of them 
extraordinarily good, and often very reveal- 
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Number Three of a series of 
Outstanding Developments 
























e Neoprene cord insulation is a new 
and odorless type of insulation which 
is sufficiently impervious to moisture 
to prevent electrolysis. This outstand- 
ing development is the result of long 
asd and careful research and study. It 
idn’t | 
Kaa | enables us to assure our users long, 
— trouble-free service, as TELEX High 
Fidelity Hearing Aids have been 
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“ELECTRO-EAR” 





SIMPLIFIED 
SMALL—COMPACT 


ONLY TWO PARTS 


Operates on Flashlight Battery 


AN EFFECTIVE, HANDY AND VERSATILE 
HEARING AID 


PRICE ONLY - - - - $35.00 
Write for particulars TODAY 


AMERICAN EARPHONE CO., Inc. 
10 East 43rd St. (A2) NEW YORK 














ATTENTION? 
Hard of Hearing 


Try a VACOLITE Wearable Vacuum 
Tube Hearing Aid. adjusted to your 
individual requirements as determined 
by audiometric measurements. See how 
it corrects your hearing impairment 
and reproduces sound overtones and 
shadings with high fidelity and clarity. 


Write for Descriptive Pamphlet. 


VACOLITE 


Company 


3003 North Henderson 
DALLAS, TEXAS 


Qualified Distributors invited to 
communicate. 
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ing of the writers’ personalities. But jt 


j 


seems to me we’re getting too much pre. 
g g 0) 


occupied with comparisons between the 
state of being hard of hearing and the 
state of not being hard of hearing. We 
can’t keep deafness out of our discussions, 
naturally, since deafness is what this is all 
about; but why can’t we talk of some of 
the things we do in spite of our idiosyn- 
crasy, not what we do because of it? In 
other words, let’s talk about pies and cakes, 
or cakes and ale—our gaieties and not our 
grumbles. What are your gaieties? Speak 
up! And then maybe I'll tell you what mine 
are—or some of them. 
Sincerely yours, 
Mo.ty MATHer. 





A Device for Language Work 

(Continued from page 174) 
if a child answered incorrectly, he had to 
correct it himself. For example, if I asked 
“What color?” and a child answered 
“Mary” (and who hasn’t had that experi- 
ence?) I would send him to find his “What 
Color?” book, and ask him to show me 
Mary in it. Then in order to find Mary in 
a book he had to look until he found his 
“Who?” book. It made him pay more 
attention to the question form on my lips, 
and after he had to leave the circle a few 
times, and go to the table, look through 
his books until he found the word he 
needed, he gradually learned to think be- 
fore he answered. 

The children loved their books and used 
them constantly as busy work, reading them 
to themselves and to each other, and copy- 
ing the words. 

As we took up a new word I told them 
in which book it belonged and they would 
rush to get the proper book to add the new 
sheet. 





Sounds and Shocks 
(Continued from page 201) 


time the following day. Without hearing 





a sound, he was able by the rhythm of the 
vibrations he felt to identify the tune as 


that of “God Save the King.” Thus the 
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Tomorrow’ s 
Hearing-Aid Today 


WITH: 


 Dutratton 


There are a lot of things about this instrument to claim your 
attention—that is, if you really want to know what’s what in 
hearing aids. Hearing in church, theaters, meetings, and at 
lectures becomes a new thrilling experience. A trial where 
you find difficulty in hearing will convince you that DURA- 
TRON is tomorrow’s hearing aid available to you today. Gives 
satisfactory performance in any position. Many persons hear 
whispers with DURATRON. 


a7 





DURATRON price begins at $50.00 and DURATRON 
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new 


ring 


contains completely crystal microphone and receiver. 
y cry 





Try DURATRON without obligation to purchase if you find 
difficulty in hearing. Consult your local telephone directory 
under DURATRON for the name of your local distributor, 


or write 


C. L. HOFMANN CORPORATION 
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PITTSBURGH, PENNA. 
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MRS. JOHN E. D. TRASK 


will conduct a summer session im San _ Francisco 
during 1941. Private lessons; Normal courses; Kinzie 
Method of Graded Instruction. 
For Terms and Information apply to 
THE TRASK SCHOOL OF LIP READING 
1420 Walnut Street, Room 414 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 





Chicago School of Lip-Reading 
PRIVATE LESSONS CLASSES 


NITCHIE NORMAL COURSE 
MISS GERTRUDE TORREY, Principal 
MISS BERTHA LIESE, Associate 


1607 Auditorium Building CHICAGO, ILL. 
School for Little Deaf Children 


Residential and Day Pupils. 
Speech and Lip-Reading used exclusively. 
Special attention to children of pre-school age. 
GRACE A. McCLELLAN, DIRECTOR 


830 NORTH 63RD STREET 
OVERBROOK, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 








MRS. EDWARD B. NITCHIE 


LIP READING INSTRUCTION FOR HARD OF 
HEARING ADULTS AND CHILDREN 


Private Lessons Classes 


Special attention given to graduates of schools for the 
deaf who need more lip reading and voice work. 
THE EVANGELINE 


18th and Pine 
ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 


THE NITCHIE SCHOOL 
OF LIP READING, Inc. 


Chartered by the New York State Board of Regents 
342 Madison Avenue, New York City 


Private or Class Lessons Current Events 
Practice Classes Lectures 


Voice and Speech Improvement 


NORMAL COURSE FOR TEACHERS OF ADULTS 
Information without obligation 


HOME STUDY COURSE IN LIP READING 
for use if no teachers are available. Details on request 
MARY V. CARNEY, A.M., Director 
Pauline Ralli Kathryn Alling Ordman 


FRANCES HARROD DOWNES 


SCHOOL OF LIP READING FOR 
Hard of Hearing CHILDREN and ADULTS 
The New Kinzie Graded Method of 
Instruction 
Normal Training Courses for Teachers 
2311 Connecticut Avenue, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 
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seeming noise of guns proved to be Brit! 
ain’s national anthem, played by the 


Guards Band. : 


Never rest content till you have investi- 
gated the cause of a sound. 


While seated by the fire writing this arti- 
cle, I heard a sound as of a faint knock at 
the door. I know that I cannot hear a 
knock when the door of this ‘room is shut, 
and I know also that I hear it quite dis. 
tinctly when the door is open. Looking 
around | saw the door was open, so I was 
confident the sound was not a knock, for | 
should have distinguished it as such imme. 








diately. Looking down on the iron stand 
in front of the fireplace I saw the cause. A 


large piece of coal had fallen from the back | 


of the fire to the bottom of the fireplace. 
Satisfied, I went on tranquilly with the 
work in hand. 





What Lip Reading Means to Me 
(Continued from page 191) 
dicates the need for lip reading. 

I wrote to the school in New York which 
this boy, J. O., had last attended, and 
learned that, two years previously, after 
an attack of scarlet fever, he had a hearing 
loss of 50 per cent in each ear. The boy 
informed me that he was receiving x-ray 
treatment, but that the physician could not 
guarantee permanence of the apparent im- 
provement. I went to see the doctor, who 
told me that he felt the improvement might 
be only temporary and that he had recom- 
mended lip reading as a safeguard in case 
the hearing should later recede. 

Here then, is a pupil, not at present han- 
dicapped by deafness, but recommended for 
lip reading by a prominent otologist. J. 0. 
is in the sixth grade. His reading ability 
indicates that he is far above his classmates 
in achievement. He is more mature than 
most of the other pupils, perhaps because 
he has read more and has traveled a great 
deal. He writes of his lip reading lessons: 

I like lip reading because it may be useful 
some time in the future. There is a certain knack 
to it that you have to catch, before you begin 


to really get under way. It may be a little hard 
at the beginning, but at the end it’s fun. 
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be Britt 

by i 5 KERNELS: REINHARDT SCHOOL FOR 
; : DEAF CHILDREN, INC. 
Investi- |. 

his all Compiled by A. H. Damon . ees 

cnock at A Song in Winter 

hear a A robin sings on the leafless spray, 

sas shut, Hey ho, winter will go! 

lite dis. Sunlight shines on the desolate way, 

,00king And under my feet 

o | wa I feel the beat 

k fen Of the world’s heart that never is still, tor ks. Balada hs 

2 Never is still, 

| imme. Sicsever tony stay. Beautiful Gries Around a Real Home 

1 stand | .. ; , , : 

ise A Life out of death, as day out of night, Speech and Lip-Reading used exclusively. 

: Hey ho, winter will go! ‘ ‘ 
1e back | In the dark hedge shall glimmer a light, Children prepared for hearing schools. 
lace. A delicate sheen The school is in the suburbs of the city of 
ith the Of budding green, : t : 

Then, silent, the dawn o’ summer breaks, Washington, which offers many educational 
As morning breaks, dvant Add , 
O’er valley and height. —w Kanes 
Me | The tide ebbs out, and the tide flows back; MISS ANNA B. PECK, Principal 
Hey ho, winter will go! ’ 
Though Heaven be screened by stormy rack, The Spruces Kensington, Maryland 

. It rains, and the blue 

“a Comes laughing through; 
’ pe And, cloudlike, winter goes from the earth, 
alter Goes from the earth 
saring That flowers in his track. A NEW KIND OF SCHOOL 
e boy Si i i ss s y - 
xine Sing, robin, sing, on your leafless spray, For Parents Who Wish to Teach 

ray Hey, ho, winter will go! - d 2 
d not Sunlight and song shall shorten the way, Their Little Children at Home 
1t im- And under my feet a , ; 

h I feel the beat Objective: part-time public school at- 
| ae Of the world’s heart that never is still, tendance for the child, at six, and gradual 
night Never is still, advance into full time public school work 
-com- Whatever may stay. in higher grades. 

Cae 7 ~~, St. Jol Adcock. Both parent and child attend intensive, 
3 short-term classes. 

han- Laughter—The kings of old had their court P. , a ee 

d for jesters, men whose task it was to make merriment. a eee a 

J. O. The need of men and women who are creators of speech, language, and subjects prepara- 

shies jollity and good will is as great today as it ever tory to public school work. 

ee was, Blessed are those who make us laugh. Children — are given a full school pre- 

then —Thomas Dreier. gram, which is transferred without a 

wail Spe eee break to the home school room at com- 

is Adventure.—Life’s a grand adventure, even pletion of the parent’s training. 

when it goes against you—so don’t look back and 

Ons: grieve for the good old days. Jam all you can PARENT-CHILD TRAINING 

= Into each new one. After a bit you'll discover INSTITUTE 

per that they'll be the good old days of the future. Doris Irene Mirrielees, Director 

egin In the meantime, keep your chin up and the world 

nasil will never lick you. P. O. Box 775 WAYCROSS, GA. 

—Armini von Tempski. 
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Compiled by JouHN A, FERRALL 


Welfare Worker.—She came into the Chap- 
yr rooms and asked for the welfare worker. 
She wanted a job. “I feel an intense longing to 
fo something for others,” she said. The welfare 
gsistant looked her over carefully. “Just whom 
do you mean by others?” she asked. The girl 
hesitated. “Well, almost anybody outside of my 
immediate family,” she decided finally. 


Already Covered.—A young newspaper re- 
| porter hurried out to a small town where a spec- 
tcular murder had been reported. His entrance 
io the home of the murdered man was barred by 
the local constable. “But look here,” protested the 
newspaper man. “I’m from the News-Star. The 
paper sent me out here to do the murder.” The 
constable was unimpressed. “You're too late,” he 
declared. “The murder’s already been done.” 





The Wonder Age.—aA customer visited the 
photographic section of one of the large depart- 
ment stores and produced a snapshot of her dead 
wn, She wanted an enlargement made. That 
could be done easily, the clerk assured her. But 
the wanted it without the hat. That could be 
managed also, agreed the clerk. Then he inquired 
about the boy’s hair—was it straight or curly. 
What color was it? How was it parted? “Don’t 
be silly,” said the mother. “You can see all that 
is soon as you take the hat off.” 


Taking Care of the Smiths.—“Your school 
lacilities are excellent, I am told,” said the visitor 
Washington, D. C., patronizingly. 

“Oh, yes, indeed,” agreed the resident, gravely. 
‘See that building over there? That’s the Smith- 
nian Institution—you know, just to educate the 


Smiths.” 


Profit and Loss.—In a Civil Service examina- 
tion one of the questions read: “If a man buys 
m article for $12.25 and sells it for $9.75, does he 
fain or lose by the transaction?” The examiner 
fading the papers later was surprised to find the 
lowing answer: “He gains on the cents; but 
he loses on the dollars.” 


Quieter.— “One grows quieter, you know, as 
whe grows older,” remarked Robbins at the club 
the other evening. “Yes,” agreed Rounder, “that’s 
worrect. You see there’s generally more to be 
quiet about.”—Boston Transcript. 








CURRY — A SENIOR COLLEGE 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


Founded—School of Expression—1879 by 
8. S. Curry, Ph.D., Litt.D. 


SUMMER SESSION FOR TEACHERS 
AUGUST 18-29 


The Moto-kinaesthetic Method of Speech Training 
Presented by its originator 
EDNA HILL YOUNG 
Principal of the Hill-Young School of Los Angeles, 
and the eminent psychologist and speech pathologist 


SARA STINCHFIELD HAWK, Ph.D., 
Past President of the American Speech Correction 
Association. 


For descriptive bulletin address 


IMOGEN ANDRE, Dean 
251 Commonwealth Avenue, Boston, Massachusetts 


LANGUAGE STORIES and 
DRILLS 
BOOKS I, ms III and IV 








y 
Gertrude W. Croker, Mabel K. Jones and 
M. Evelyn Pratt 


Illustrated by Tony Sarg 
Price per copy, $1.25 
Teachers’ Manuals, $.50. Postage not included. 
Send orders to 


GERTRUDE W. CROKER 
Public School 47, 225 East 23rd St. 
New York City 











KINZIE BOOKS 


LIP READING FOR CHILDREN, GRADE I.... $2.25 
LIP READING FOR CHILDREN, GRADE II.. $2.75 
LIP READING FOR JUNIORS, GRADE Ill, 
a mine of wealth for the teacher of both 
juniors and adults, Includes large Practice 
Section of highest quality material............ $3.75 
LIP READING FOR THE DEAFENED ADULT, 
Grade IV, with a Foreword by His Grace 
the Duke of Montrose, a published text of 
BEE, ANS peceigieerntenesednadb i ecntuiatiinicttennt $4.00 
COMBINATION PRICES 
Books I, II and III (mimeographed)............ $7.50 
Books III and IV.............. wots 
Books I, Il, Ill, and IV 
All Prices Postpaid 
THE MISSES KINZIE 
Reom 706, Fine Arts Bldg. 
410 S. Michigan Ave. Chicago, Illinois 











WANT ADS 


EXPERIENCED TEACHER (hard of hearing) desires 
position for 1941-42 in manual department or Say" 
education for primary pupils. Address S.P.M., </o 
the Volta Bureau. 





STRAIGHT LANGUAGE FOR THE DEAF, By 
Edith Fitzgerald. Third Edition. (Revised.) rice, 
$3.15, stpaid. Order from The Steck Company, 
Austin, exas. 





FOR SALE: Practically new 520-C bone conduction 
Sonotone Aid, purchased —_ -» 1940, not used after 
December 1. uarant by Company for 1 year. 
Cost $165. Will sell for $100. Address Sonaid, c/o 
the Volta Bureau. 
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Central Saati ya the Deaf 


NATIONAL RESIDENTIAL AND DAY SCHOOL 
FOR THE DEAF AND DEFECTIVES IN SPEECH 


Approved by Advisory Council of Foremost Ear Specialists and Educators 


New fire-proof buildings beautifully located opposite Forest Park. Modern Dormitories 
and Equipment. Best home environments. Pupils constantly in care of teachers ot 
experienced supervisors. 


ORAL SCHOOL FOR DEAF CHILDREN 


C. I. D. offers all advantages of exclusively Speech Training and daily expert medical 
supervision of both Resident and Day Pupils. 
Education and Training from Kindergarten (three years of age) to College. 


CLASSES FOR HARD-OF-HEARING CHILDREN 


A new department has been established for the special training of Hard-of-Hearing children 
in Lip Reading and Speech; all grades. Salvaging of Residual Hearing is a specialty of 
the Institute. The Acoustic Method was created here. 


LIP READING INSTRUCTION FOR ADULTS 


Private and Class Instruction for the adult deaf. Conversational Classes 
for advanced pupils. 


CORRECTION OF SPEECH DEFECTS 


Correction of Imperfect Phonation, Indistinct Articulation, Lisping, 
Stuttering, Stammering and Aphasias. 


TEACHERS’ COLLEGE 


This department of the Institute is a Unit of Washington University and accepts applicants 

with adequate college qualifications. Two years’ training with graded special curriculum 

constitutes the training course. Graduates receive degrees of Bachelor of Science in Education 
from Washington University. 


For further information address 
Dr. Max A. Goxpstein, Director Miss Jutta M. Connery, Principal 
818 S. KINGSHIGHWAY, ST. LOUIS, MO. 














